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To my friend C. C. POWERS, Esq., who will, I imag- 
ine, take more pleasure reading between tlie lines than 
any one else can possibly take in reading the narratives 
themselves, I inscribe our Inland Voyage and tlie Trip on 
the Naslina. 

To E. T. SIj()(^UM, Esq., wlio will, 1 am sure, if no 
one else does, read with some degre(^ of int(irest the lines 
of our (experiences on the Honsatonic, 1 diMlicate our 
Autumn ( cruise. 
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PREFACE. 



It is the aiitlior's purpose, in tlie following pages, to 
describe trips he has taken in a skitf, from summer to 
summer, on one or another of our home rivers. 

The initial article appeared, in part, oi'iginally in the 

Boston Courier, and tlie C-ruise on tlie Housatonic in 

the Springfield Republican; whik^ tlie trip on tlie Nashua 

is now published for the first time. 

H. P. K. 
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AN INLAND VOYAGE 



ON THE 



Sudbury, Concord, and Merrimac 



RIVERS. 



CHAPTER I. 

SOUTHVILLE. — CONCORD. 

nnHE source of the Sudbury River is, I was about to 
say, among the clouds. It appears upon earth, 
however, in the form of two rivulets, one of which flows 
from Whitehall Pond, a beautiful sheet of water in Hop- 
kinton, and the other, beginning from indeterminate places 
in Westborough, joins the Hopkinton branch just above 
Southville. Which is the Sudbury River we leave Hoj)- 
kinton and Westborough to settle between them, although 
perhaps ere thife, for aught we know, they may, in order to 
avoid controversy, have divided the honor. After the 
junction the river flows in an easterly direction to Ash- 
land, and thence pursues a generally northeasterl}' course, 
until with the Assabet, in Concord, it forms the Concord 
River. 

It was the desire of the writer and a friend in taking 
a boating trip down the river to obtain a rowboat at the 
pond at Hopkinton ; but it appeared to be difficult to 
procure a suitable craft, and it seemed very doubtful 
whether the branch from the lake, in its several miles of 
flow to the other branch, was navigable ; so we concliuled 
to take a skiff to Southville and start from tliere. 
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By virtue of an onUir iit' Mr. Huliart, station-master i 
the Boston and Albany Kailroatl, we huil onr skiff jjut on 
iHiard the hajfgage eai- of the seven a.m. train frtmi 
Boston, ui>un the payment of oue extra tare, seventy cents. 
We aiTived at Southville aoon after eight o'clock, and 
were obliged to wait in the station a uoujjle of hours m: 




""•V.ll, 



auoonnt of a severe thnnder shower. As the clouds were 
breaking uway, we carried our boat on a wlieelhaiTow to 
it stone bridge, with a single small arch, about two Inindred 
feet fi'om the station, and launched her on the right-hand 
side, and, having embarked with the liaggage, pulled down 
stream. The river was barely wide enough to allow 
fi-ee play to the oar.s. The water was sufficiently deep, 
however, thongli thf. river most of the way was filled 
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with beds of long, limp, gently winding blades of grass. 
Halting at a leaf-embowered bend midw^ay between South- 
ville and Cordaville, we partook of lunch in a beautiful 
stretch of sloping woods amid moss-gray bowlders, and at 
high noon were again on our way. 

We soon pulled over a pond and came to the mill-dam 
at Cordaville. The bed of the river below the dam was 
dry, so, disembarking, we carried our boat around the mill 
on the left-hand side (left, facing down stream), and 
deposited her at the bottom of a deep tail-race, and 
j)atiently waited for the mill to begin work so that we 
might float away on the waste water. Soon we heard the 
machinery in motion and quickly the water rose in the 
canal and soon carried us forward under an arched stone 
bridge into the river. We then had rather difficult work 
in pushing and poling for about a mile until we came to 
the dam at Chattanooga, having unwisely hurried on in 
the shallow channel instead of waiting for the waste 
water from the mill to raise the stream. We were com- 
pelled to pull the boat over several rocky places, however, 
which are impassable in a boat at all times, except, 
perhaps, when the water is high, as in the spring. As we 
were pushing through one place where the stream was 
completely Wockaded with overhanging bushes. Bow 
found just beneath his hand a bird's nest in which were 
three light blue eggs. 

We liauled up near the sluice-way in front of the mill 
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and carried our boat on a wheelbarrow about three hun 
dred feet over a road past the right of the mill, where the 
proprietor, Mr. Aldrich, who had kindly loaned us the 
barrow, came out with his boys and wished us good luck 
on our voyage. We pulled under a bridge of the Boston 
and Albany Railroad, which crosses the river just below 
the mill, and had a delightful row in a narrow, deep 
channel with a fine current, until we came to a deserted 
dam. We pulled to shore on the left-hand side and 
hauled the boat over the framework of the sluice-way to 
the embankment, and thence into the canal below, where, 
in still water under arching trees which cast deep shadows, 
we poled the boat for about a hundred yards until we 
emerged into a pond. Crossing this pond we came to ii 
low dam. We pulled the boat over the middle of the dam 
in a few minutes, but then were obliged to get out and 
drag her through several gravelly shallows two or three 
hundred feet to a bridge, and thence had difficult naviga- 
tion a short distance further, until we entered the pond 
at Ashland. 

About six o'clock we came to the dam and stopped on 
the right-hand side thereof, at the head of the sluice-way. 
Below the dam is a series of extensive buildings which 
were intended to be used as print-works, an industry that, 
on account of the injurious effect of the dyes upon the 
stream, unfortunately had to be abandoned, when Boston 
took the Sudbury River as a source of its water supply. 
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Ouly a portion of the premises is now occupied as a 
thread-mill. Below the dam, for nearly a third of a mile, 
the bed of the river was so shallow that it was impossible 
to float the boat, so we endeavored to procure a convey- 
ance to carry the boat around by the road. 

While waiting on the bank a number of Ashland gamins 
crowded around and were altogether a saucy lot. We 
could obtain no conveyance of any kind, so, as it was 
growing dark, and we wished to get further down stream 
away from the Ashland gamins, to pitch our tent, we 
carried the boat through the mill-yard, and with friendly 
assistance after a while put her into the water below the 
first road bridge. The stream was still very shallow, how- 
ever, so we alternately carried along the bank or dragged 
the boat through shallows to a place about half a mile 
below the dam. When embarked and once more able to 
row, it was quite dark. Pulling on, we several times got 
into wrong channels, and soon found that we were in a 
labyrinth, in which it was as difficult to find an outlet as 
it is to trace one's way through the puzzling mazes of 
Rosamond's Bower. In the course of a half-hour, how- 
ever, after meeting many obstructions, we passed under 
a bridge and continued on along past several houses, 
which we afterward discovered were in tlie lower part of 
Ashland. As we rowed hj the last liouse a little girl 
cried out in the darkness, '"Halloo I wlio are you?" We 
said, " Boating on the river,*' and bade her good-night. 
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She responded, " Good-night," and added, in tender treble, 
the kindly invocation, — 

" May you sleep tight, 
Where the l)ug8 dou*t bite ! '' 

Immediately below, we pulled under a bridge, but after 
rowing on about half a mile we found that we were en- 
tangled in a multitude of winding and shallowing bayous, 
with long marshy grass on every side and a causeway in 
front, and merely a glimmering landscape around. We 
were indeed completely baffled, and a« it was eleven 
o'clock we put back to the bridge, and after vainly trying 
to get directions for our course we concluded to stop at 
one of the houses. The young man who acted as our 
cicerone talked the true middle-of-England dialect, as 
it appears in Griffith Gaunt and Nicholas Nickleby. His 
peculiar pnmunciation of '•'meestur" was very pleasing, 
and especially pleasant the tones of his voice as he rap]>e(l 
up Mr. Pratt, who, in most hospitable fasliion, as we had 
been, assured would be the case, tt)ok us in and rid us of 
the chief difficulty of our situation until the morrow. 

Upon crossing the bridge early in the morning to em- 
bark again, we readily discovered the cause of our 
erroneous wandering the night before. The course of 
the river was very similar to the shape of the letter V. 
As we proceeded along we had come to the bridge at the 
apex of the V, fis it were, and of course, naturally enough. 
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L the (liu'kjiess, iiiimediately rnwetl under it. Tlit; rivei% 
however, iustoad of flowing under the bridge, turns sharply 
I to the northeast, and we should have rowed iijj the other 
I Bide of the Y, as it were. 

lu a few minutes we were rowing in front of the hi-idgc, 
I and soon left it in the rear. In about a third of a mile ii 
I low dam comjielled us to make a very short carry on tiie 
lleft side, and we then entered the first of the city reservoirs. 
3 hauled over a low dam at the end of the firet pond on 
Pthe left, a very easy obstacle to paau, and after a pull over 
f another pond with the Boston and Albany Railroad on our 
I right, we eanie to a low causeway, over which we hauled 
I the boat, and then pulled through a long stretch of water 
t to a very liigh dam, guarded on the right by a small bnt 
[ very artistic gate-honse, wherein are the gates for regii- 
I'latiug the supply of water, and several hydrometers. The 
|. row in the deep water basin rmder the hot sun had been 
L pi'etty warm, so we lingered in the shade of the gate-house 
mon the dam before undertaking the fresh task of getting 
lit^e boat over. It was hard work to pull the boat to the 
I top of the embankment on the right of the dam (which is 
I about twenty-live feet high), over the heavy masonry, at an 
Langle of iiliimt forty-five degrees. The descent, however, 

1 the lower side, was cimiparativety easy, and we were 
1 pulling across the last reservoij' to dam number one. 

Bow was quite surprised to ascertain that number one 
i the last dam. there having been much talk about dam 
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number one, dam number two, and dam number three; 
he naturally supposing that number one was the first, 
instead of the last, of the series. We found the water of 
the last pond filled with innumerable fine particles of the 
vegetable matter which has been the occasion of so much 
disturbance to the citizens of Boston and their water- 
board, from time to time, for the past several years. The 
phenomenon appearing in only one pond, and there de- 
veloped to such an extent, is certainly very remarkable. 
Experts have declared, however, that the matter does not 
impair the purity of the water, though we did not care 
to drink it. 

Dam number one we found almost as difficult to get by 
as dam number two. We carried over on the right and 
lowered the boat over (juite a high stone wall below the 
gate-house into the river. Only one hundred and forty 
thousand gallons of water are let through the dam each 
day to supply the mill at Saxonville, and consequently the 
river-bed was quite shallow. Stroke kept in the boat, 
and after poling by a number of rocks in a few minutes 
reached comparatively clear water. The going continued 
to improve, and ere long we came to the camp-meeting 
ground at South Framingham. Rowing on through a long, 
narrow pond we came to a short, low dam. We let the 
boat float over with the fall of water under a house at the 
middle of the dam, and below had to get out at brief 
intervals and pull over several gravelly shallows. The 
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going soon became good, except at rare intervals wliere 
a shallow compelled us to push along or get out of the 
boat and haul tlirough. The water was clear, however, 
and the banks lined with trees, and, except when we came 
to an arched stone bridge and saw some men mowing, our 
course for about two miles was along a narrow, winding 
stream, exceedingly pleasant. We passed a number of 
piles of stones hea])ed up in the form of round bee-hives ; 
and on one a watei'-snake (I think he must have been 
asleep), threatened with an oar, maintained his position 
until thrust off. After a while the river wound in more 
open country and then again amid a hilly country with 
thick woods on every aide. It was noon and the sun was 
shining hot. Not a breath of air was stirring, but we 
kept on, wisiiing to get below Saxonville at as early an 
hour as we could and go into camp. 

Emerging fif)m the woody banks, we crossed a ptind 

I and came to a deserted dam, whicli is about two miles 

I above Saxonville. The dam is broken on the right side 

with the water at the same level below as above, and we 

found that we had just room enough to pass between two 

iron axles, each surmounted l»y a huge iron cog-wheel, 

high in air, that formerly composed part of the machinery 

L of a grist and lumber mill. We pulled over the buoyed 

I lace-oourse on the upper part of the Saxonville pond. 

Fluid at the ice-house a huge cake of ice was thrown into 

} ^6 pond for our benefit, wliere it looked very odd floating 
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about ill midsummer. We soon came in sight of the mill 
and houses at Saxonville, and about two o'clock hauled 
ashore on the left-hand side of the dam and had our boat 
transported through the town by the Adams Express, and 
put into the water near a livery-stable by the railroad- 
station. 

Saxonville is a very fine specimen of the New-England 
manufacturing village. It is grouped in very picturesque 
fashion around the end of tlie pond, and looks extremely 
neat and thrifty. There is a boat-house on the pond and 
many boats. A road has been cut tlirough the woods on 
the north side of the pond. This improvement, as well as 
many others, is due to the i)ublic spirit of Mr. Simpson, 
who, from the constant rumor of his name, is evidently 
the presiding genius of the town. 

We fcmnd the stream below Saxonville shallow and 
filled with many rocks. The water was clogged with all 
sorts of impurities from the woolen-mill, and so muddy 
that we could only guess at obstructions. A violent gust 
of wind, preceding an impending shower, which luckily 
for us, however, did not fall, drove us down stream at first 
at a rapid rate. For about a mile we were seldom able to 
row, and although comi)elled most of the time to push 
along with the oars, and often meeting a})pareiitly impass- 
able obstructit)ns, very fortunately were not once obliged, 
as we often feared we should be, to get out of the boat. 
The stream itself was disgusting, though lined much of 
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the way cm the right b\ u s&i^ jnett\ Wdiidi-d bank. The 
oars in poling sank thniu^li thick j ellow water deeji into 
oozy beds of yielding 8lipptr> shmt lud the odnv stirred 
up by the action was fuul and mirfsniatii;. Indued, iii'itlier 
Styx nor Phlegethon I suspect, iis half so bad. 

After an hour or more of progress in this wrettiied 
fashion the water grew deeper, while the banks were ofteu 




quite abrupt and well wooded. A prostrate tree now and 
then threatened to entangle ua in its branches. We wou- 
def ed how we should bt^ able to get by one, until we found 
!i natural arch in a huge branch that lay upon the water, 
through which, when the way seemed most beset with 
perplexities, we passed in triumph. The river ran into 
many cun-ing recesses where the water looked heavy and 
soiuuolent, and we were glad indeed, after a wliile, ujxtn 
passiug throug^i an opeu meadow, to arrive at Stoue's 
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Bridge. The bridge is only a mile from the village, but 
the river in its tortuous course makes a circuit of more 
than three miles thither. At one place the neck between 
the banks is only a few rods across, and if one could only 
discover the si)ot from the river a short carry would save 
a row of nearly a mile. 

A low hill to the right of Stone's Bridge commands 
a fine prospect. The view of the river winding along to 
the north through the broad, level Wayland meadows 
IS especially beautiful. 

The river below the bridge is comparatively free from 
impurity. A cluster of thick grass occasionally blocked 
up the river from bank to bank, and hindered the free 
motion of the boat, without, however, materially delaying 
our progress. On the left are several hillsides, covered 
with trees, with curving meadows l)etween. We spread 
our tent on an old road which ran along the side of one 
of the hills, under the trees, and stretching ourselves out 
upon the groimd, we watched the moving leaves shadowed 
in silhouette by the glow of the dying fire against the 
canvas, and amid the mournful croaking of an army of 
frogs in the river below, and the strange, unearthly sounds 
of the woods around, we fell into slumber deep and 
unbroken until nine o'clock on tlie morrow. 

Soon after starting Monday morning, we came to a place 
where the river was completely blockaded by dense masses 
of grass and rushes and lily-pads. Rowing was very slow 
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aiid tediotiB for about a quarter (A a mile. By and by, 
however, the channel grew clearer, and then the river, 
entirely free from impurity, began tii wind in serpentine 
maze» through level meadows. The shores were lined 
with grass sedges and bordered with lilies, white and 
fragi'ant, while on every broad, leafy pad siit a frog. 
Here was, I think, the jiaritdise of Batrachians. They sat 
hi silence and stai'ed at us with solemn gaze as we floated 
by. Even a thrust of the oar did not suffice to disturb 
the judicial serenity of some old croaker, who merely 
winked as the oar approached, or reluctantly abandoned 
his position as he was swejit off at the end of a stroke. 
But the pond-lilies were indeed most wondrous, especially 
iis we came to the head of Long Pond, just above Way- 
land. Upon either shore the spotless white array, immac- 
ulate in purity, atietched along as far as one could see, 
and the air was filled with their delicious fragrance. As 
we neared the end of the pond, the view of the hills 
encircling the valley at a distance was very fine. Beyond 
the broad meadows the siojies looked extremely rich and 
luxuriant. 

We halted at the Wayhmd bridge for a short time, and 
then rowed jwst a hank lined with enormous eat-o'-nine- 
tails that would have delighted lovers (if modern art in 
nature, and then under the bridge of the Massachusetts 
Central Railroad to the Sudbury-Wayland bridge. Be- 
low this brieve the river wound in continuous crooked 
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folds throiigli a wide ox2)anse of marshes. The channel 
was marked on either side by lines of grass, and below 
was often filled with waving weeds. Occasionally the 
stream was completely clogged with grass, so that it was 
hard work to pull through, and at intervals the stream 
flowed through a small pond-like stretch of water. Alto- 
gether the scene was quite tropical, the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion of the wide marsh contrasting strangely in the quiet 
noonday with the varied upland scenery on every side. 

As we drew near the end of the meadows, Bow espied 
at the l)eginning of a little pond into whicli the river 
opened a huge black object, which we almost immediately 
discovered to be the head of a monstrous water-snake. 
He quickly saw us too, and as we ceased rowing he began 
to move. We were for a moment in grave apprehension 
as to his intentions, and were greatly relieved to see him 
direct his course toward the reeds at the margin of the 
water. He turned around and looked at us during his 
slow retreat, renewing our apprehension tjach time, but 
continued on, one immense fold following another, until 
he disappeared in the marsh. He must have been seven 
or eight feet long, and tapered sharply at the tail. We 
heard him for several minutes, splashing through the 
reeds, and saw the reeds, disturbed by his sinuous wind- 
ing, moving some distance iiway from the channel before 
we ventured to proceed. 

We soon came to another bridge, and about half a mile 
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below drew to shure iiml passmt the ai'tttriiouii Leiieatli the 
refreshing shade of sume trties. Then late in the day we 
rowed on by aome very pretty wooded hillsides, aiid in 
the courae of an hour came to Shennan's Bridge, at North 
Sudbury. Upon the left of the river the country 8ln])es 




up U< the town in broad and fertile tracts, and to the 
left I if the bridge and just beyond rises a hill gracefully 
picturesque. On the right, the ahiping banks were orini- 
mented with elumpa of trees, while the bridge itself 
ai:t:eiited a river scene rich in beauty. 

Ahuut half a mile below the bridge we put ashore at 
a [mint which juts into the river on the right, and found 
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admirable camping ground in an open forest alongside 
a grassy road that led up from the river. While eating 
supper ill dusky shadows by the waning tire, drops of rain 
began to rattle ou the dry leaves arouud. Retiring tti the 
tent we soon heard the roar of the storm above. At 
fi'equeut intervals the tree-tops, shaken Ly the wind, sent 
down a shower of large dro]is that battered musically upon 
the canvas. The rain poured in torrents all night and the 
greater part of the following nioruiug. 




CHAPTER II. 



■,/^UR Civrayiiig jilaue was within tins l»()rders iif Coniiurd. 
■ ^^^ Waklcii Pond was accessible, and not far distant ; 
li})ut we did not uare t" nndertuke a tmnip tlievB in the 
Iwet. We got under way again on the river idmiit the 
Itaiddle nf the iifteriuioii. A few strokes carried us to 




l^Faii Ha\e Bi\ where hills i e oi eveiy aiie, shutting 

dii the prospeet with walls f>t living green. Tlie river is 

lere, indeed, Avild and picturesque, and was a favorite 

!ort of Thoreau. After a long, hard pull against a 

ftroiig head wind, wc (.'anie ti> the old South Bridge at 

^S/Oiieord. The river, liere ixml helow, was shi^Bh, and 

I we continued on we caught a glimpse, in tlie quiet 

ining, of that tramiuillity for which the town itself is 
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noted, which it undoubtedlv derives from the river. 
The water was like glass; the freighted clouds hung in 
solemn masses in the west, and the sunlight poured 
in golden floods over earth and sky. Pidling under the 
stone bridge, we came to the Grand Canal of Concord, 
and met several rowboats flying along the watery wa}', and 
among others a dark-blue yawl with a crew of two young 
ladies, who i)ulled a gentlemanly coxswain with a graceful 
yet effective stroke, that was, I suspect, the product of 
tnuch patient coaching. 

The village is situated on the east side of the river. 
The shore at the rear of the gardens of the houses on the 
bank was lined with every kind of rowing craft. The 
river is indeed the greatest part of Concord. Just below 
the bridge of the Lowell Railroad, the Assabet joins the 
Sudbury, the two streams forming the Concord River. 
At the junction is a little promontory, called Egg Rock, 
where we landed, as the shadows of evening began to 
gather. We pitched the tent near the top of the eleva- 
tion, and after a hastily improvised supper stretched 
ourselves out upon the hard ground for shunber. A mui- 
titude of frogs in the Assabet, however, made night hoarse 
with their croaking ; and we were aroused soon after 
dawn by the clamorous cawing of a flock of crows, and 
began the day at an early hour, little refreshed. 

Egg Rock is covered with turf and mould, excei:)t here 
and there where the rock protrudes, or a ledge crops out, 
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ind an open growth of trees. It is a favorite resort for 
picnics, aud hardly a day goes l)y in summer without onu 
or more parties making it a scene of bright festivity. We 
were, however, entirely undisturbed during our slay, 
except by the report of a gun and the rattle iif ii scat- 
tering charge of shot among the trees someivhat near our 
lieuds, a circumstance that was immediately followed by 
a brief, but somewhat animated, convei"sation between us 
iind the sportsman ; and, upon another occasion, when, 
oil our return from the village, we found a very jjretty 
little girl in the hammock, which, however, was not very 
much of a disturbance ; at least, to us. Frequently, how- 
ever, during the day we heard the sound of dipping oars, 
and caught sight of a boat gliding n[i tht' Assabct or 
returning to the village. 

Egg Rock is indeed an idyllic spot. The view is a 
charming pastoral. The Concord, formed by t!ie union 
of the Sudbury and Assabet, flows away from the end of 
the rock with rippling current until it shortly disappears 
beneath a bridge in a causeway. Here and there is 
a house, and, among other's, the Barrett Mansion, which 
occupies the site of the house the ancestor's of the ]iresent 
family lived in at the time of the Concord Fight. The 
Minute-man and monument are a little distance farther 
down, and beyond is fold upon fold of green hill-s and 
woods. Upon one side, beyond the embankment of the 
Lowell Railroad, is a blended mass of foliage and houses, 
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which comprise a portion of the village, and on the other 
the wild and lovely Assabet. 

Hawthorne says : '' A more lovely stream than the Assa- 
bet for a mile above its junction with the Concord has 
never Howed on earth — nowhere, indeed, except to lave 
the interior regions of a i)oet's imagination. ... It conies 
flowing softly through the midmost privacy and deepest 
heart of a wood which whispers it to be quiet ; while the 
stream whispers back again from its sedgy borders, as if 
river and wood were hushing one another to sleep. Yes ; 
the river sleeps along its course and dreams of the sky 
and the clustering foliage." 

On Wednesday afternoon we rowed up the Assabet. 
We saw innumemble frogs and a congregation of seven 
turtles on a board, the very same party, I have no doubt, 
that Mrs. Goddard, in a sketch of Concord, says she saw 
while rowing up the Assabet. With heads craned high 
and motionless in air, like so many pious Moslems, they 
awaited our approach, and when we were quite near they 
tumbled into the water one after another, and rapidly 
kicking hind-legs could be seen vigorously ])ropelling each 
clumsy creature to the depths below. 

On the evening of every Fourth of July a carnival ol 
boats is held on the rivers. One wing of the fleet forms 
beneath the leafy arches of tlie Assabet, where the great 
hemlocks reach over to see their reflections in the black 
water, and the other on the open Sudbury, and at a given 
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signal the proceBsitm, gay with ilhiiiiinations, moves down 
the Concord amid ii glare of fireworks under. the old North 
Bridge brilliantly adorned with lanterns. 

After wandering away t'roin the haunts of men on 




'nanst. 



lonely rivers in tlie midst of nature, where all is appar- 
ently plain and simple, we determined to visit the School 
of Philosophy and listen to the perplexing problems man 
proposes and discusses. Tlie cosy little building in whidi 
the school holds its sessions is new, with interior unfiu- 
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ishecl and rough, and of itself would surely not awaken 
any suspicion of distraction, nor, indeed, did the enter- 
taining lecture we heard Mrs. Cheney deliver about early 
Ailierican art. It is, somehow, the fashion to deride the 
School of Philosophy. Is not learning, however, rather 
to be congratulated upon the establishniejit of a school, 
disjointed it may be, and somewhat fragmentary, where 
the mystical problems of the mind can be discussed ? 
The problems exist, and though of no immediate practical 
inportance, and perhaps forever insoluble, yet tliey 
cannot be dismissed out of sight. The (question of pre- 
existence and the primal principles of philosophy and 
what-not else can surely find no more fitting place for 
consideration than the Hillside Chapel; where, in an 
atmosphere of tb'owsy nature, amiable culture, mature in 
experience, calmly discusses with frank courtesy the 
Unthinkable and the Unknown, — the self-same jiroblems 
that Macaulay declares were discussed and left unsolved 
by Ionian philosophers three thousand years ago. May 
the Concord School have better luck ! 

The conversation that follows each lecture is, however, 
the real charm of the school, and has given the philosophic 
enterprise its chief reputation. 

The view from Lee's Hill, an inconsiderable elevation 
that rises beliind Egg Rock, is quite extensive, varied, 
and beautiful. Toward the northwest appears the mag- 
nificent extent of the State Prison, like a huge palace — 
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I palace of misery. Tlie town is lielow (ui the right, 
3ieiume<l by the shining river, which oim be Been for some 

tniles sweeping toward t]^ northeast through rich green 
BnUs. 




Tliere iire many puints of interest in htkI about Oon- 
The tavei'n wherein Miijor I'iteairn Htirretl his 
s glass of toddy with a bloody linger, exclaiming, 
f 1 will stir the Yankee blood in the same way before night," 
B still standing, in nearly the same eonditiou as when the 
Major uttered his bloody threat ; and alon^ the road to 
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Lexington, and in and around the village, are many 
houses which were standing at the time of the British 
'•• occupation," Then, in addition to the Old Manse, there 
is the Wayside, where Hawthorne resided at the time of 
his death, the residence of the Hon. E. R. Hoar, and the 
homes of Emerson, Alcott, and Sanborn. For a more 
particular description of these, however, and the library, 
which is quite large and valuable, and the cemeteries and 
other places and matters of interest, I would refer any 
one desirous of further information to Bartlett's Concord 
Guide-book, which is a very interestmg, as well as useful, 
contribution to the literature of the town. The view of 
the Old Manse given herein is from the rear, or river, 
side. 



CHAPTER III. 

CONCORD. — NEWBURYPORT. 

"TTT^E broke camp on Egg Rock Thursday morning, 
and about ten o'clock renewed our voyage. 
After passing the stone bridge which spans the Concord 
just below the junction of the rivers, we were caught in 
a shower that had been impending, and on account of 
which we had delayed our departure. A brief pull, how- 
ever, brought us to the old North Bridge, where we made 
fast, and for several hours found shelter upon the historic 
structure. The bridge itself is so old-fashioned, yet 
artistic, and the approach on the Concord side through 
the avenue of hemlocks so beautiful, that the spot would 
be attractive, even apart from the monuments and his- 
torical associations that cluster about it. The Minute-man 
on the left bank, the monument on the right, and the 
quaint bridge, contrast strangely with the rural scenes 
around ; while the Old Manse near by, on one side, and 
elegant houses on the other, complete the bewilderment, 
I might almost say enchantment, of the place. There is, 
too, a touch of pathos in the inscri])tion, " Graves of 
British Soldiers," on a granite ledge set in the stone wall 
between the hemlocks near the bridge. Two rude stones, 
peering just above the ground within a scant enclosure, 
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wliich mark their resting-place, tell a tlumb story of pain 
ami woe long past. How easy to call up the scene of 
conflict' On the soutli bank the company of red-coated 
soldiers idling on guard; iijKin the other the Provincials 
coming down tlic road, and then both sides fr>rniiiig for 
what might be a collision, the British stolid and disiMised 
to sneer at their foemeu, the Americans anxii)U8, iukI 




eager, mid nervotiB, it may be, still bravely approaching 
the crisis. Then came a stray bullet from the Britons, 
followed by a volley that killed Davis and Hosnier, and 
then the fire of tiie Americans, after which an uidiscrini- 
1 iuate loading and firing until the British retired to lite 
town, leaving the two dead, who wi;re Inii'ied where they 
fell. 

It was one o'clock when we ventured to embark agabi, 
between thu stray drops of raiii. In a few minutes we 
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passed uiidpi- the third mid last stone bridge at Concord, 
and aoun lust sight of the Minute-man, and in a brief 
while were ng;iin i.ni an aboriginal i-iver. Either the old 
truism about the inappreciable descent of the Concord 
River is untrue, or the raina had unduly swollen the 
volume of water ; for the euiTeut was, fiiv the most part, 
quite rapid, and with the help of the uai-s we swiftly 
passed along close to one bank or the other, ai'ouud many 
a pretty winding turn. I am inclined to think, however, 
that the current story about a bridge that was blown from 
its abutments and lioated up river, in reality belongs to 
the Sudbui'y, which is, in truth, the slowest aud laziest 
river under the sun, and near Concord is often called the 
Concord. 

After a row of iivarly thrco Imurs, which iucludcd 
a long halt under soiue trees to escape a shower, as we 
were pulling along a wide marsh around a sharp bend 
just within the border-line of the town of Hedft>rd, we 
es])ied, at the head of a long reach on the left hank, at the 
edge of a [liece of woods at the foot of a hill, a deserted 
shanty. The niin — Jupiter Pluvius appeared to be in 
ascendency all the week — was pouring down ijuile hard, 
so we made fast by the shanty, and sought sheltei' in it. 
After a while, tbe rain ceaseil, and we rowed up rivei' half 
a mile or more, aud after much difficulty in effecting a 
landing on the marshy shore, renewed our supply of pro- 
visions at a farm-house, and retiu-ned, besides, with a boat- 
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load of dry hay, which contained a great deal of sweet- 
fern, and made an aromatic couch, full of slumber. Bow 
here proved an accomplished cook by making an excellent 
custard, in a very few minutes. He gave solemn assurance 
that the result was not an accident. We found the name 
Bull cut in one of the boards of the shanty, and we after- 
wards ascertained that a man named Bull, from Concord, 
had lived in the shanty an entire winter, after the manner 
of Thoreau at Walden Pond. Whatever the comfort of 
a structure entirely of boards, about ten by eight, and 
just high enough to stand iu, with one small window, and 
a door, and a hole for a stovepipe, and a sand floor, in 
winter, we found it very comfortable during our stay, save 
when a sudden shower in the morning let in an unneeded 
quantity of water through the leaky roof. Whether Mr. 
Bull succeeded in reducing his expenses to eight dollars 
and seventy-six cents for a year, a feat achieved by 
Thoreau at Walden Pond, I know not ; but our thanks, at 
least, are certainly due him for the use of his building. 

We pulled down river Friday afternoon. The reach 
below the shanty is one of the longest, if not the longest, 
on the river. Rough woods lined the shore on the left 
side beyond marshy meadows, while at intervals farm- 
houses and cultivated fields appeared on the right. After 
a while the houses and spires of Billerica loomed up on the 
right bank. Rowing by the abutments of a lost bridge, 
we made fast just above the middle bridge, the road from 
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whicti leads direct to the village. Billeric^ is ii veiy haiid- 
siiine specimen rif the mure modern New-England village. 
The view down the valley towai-d Lowell from the head 
of the street that leads to the river is exceedingly fine. 

After I'anibliiig through the village, we returned to the 
river and pitched our tent under a hu^e oak at the 
edge of a grove just above the bridge, hurrying the work 
tn escape a shower impending from the north. The stars 
were shining brightly all over the sky, except where a 
castled cloud projected itself slowly upward, shot through 
with constant, vivid flashes of lightning and accompanied 
by a loud rumbling of thunder. For an hour or more the 
shadow of the clouil hung iibove us, and then edged away 
to the north, a luinless prtrtent. 

The next morning we were early mi our way. On the 
left and lower side of a bridge we pulled under, in the 
course of the ini:iruing row, — I think it was here, although 
it may have been below the Carlisle-Bedford bridge, — is 
an old weather-stained house, with barn and outbuildings 
to match, which rivals in <iuaint, anti(]ne grace the Old 
Manse at Concord. 

Above and below the bridge were innumerable lilies, 
wliieh bloomed almost continually along the river, only 
in some places in almost tropical ])rofusion. As we were 
pulling along at the eflge of the lily-pads. Stroke plucked 
ft handsome bud, which in a moment broke into full bloom 
ill his hand. The current below the bridge runs quite 
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swiftly at times over several slight desceiitB. Bj anil by 
we passed a number (if rocks strewn about the cliaiinel, 
iuid entered the pond abuve the dam at Nurth Billerica, 




^^^^-Bdl^nlt^ 



\ The oarsman off diitj- while trolling across tlie pond 

I succeeded in catching a rock that weighed several tons, 

and two small pickerel. The dam of the Talbot Milln is 

easily passed by keeping in the sluice-way on the right tu 
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the road. Then, after a short carry across the rood into 
the mill-yard, you can let your boat over a. stone embaiik- 
_ roent into the river. 

We hauled to shore on a perfect sand beach on the right, 

bibout two miles below North Dillerica, and in the woods 

^eyond found a lively brook of remarkably cold water. 

At three wc- started f<ir Lowell and at the edge of the city, 

ifter passing under tliree or four bridges, found our way 

■obstructed by a dam. The liver-betl below the dwm was 

a)omj>letely dry. A canal leads oft" to the left. Following 

s canal at first and then turning to the end of the dam, 

Rwe made a portage over the embankment and put the 

i)oat into the canal below the gate. We then had good 

iling for about a third of n mile, although we were 

ionally obliged to lie down in the boat to escape 

sitting some of the bridges which crossed the canal. ^\'e 

X)ok the boat out at the end of the canal and uiadL- 

i, portage of about three hundred feet through the yard of 

i mill on the right, and, launching the boat down a steep 

laiik, we were soon pnlling across another pond, and 

■uickly came to another dam. The secontl dam can quite 

isily be passed to the rigid, though we found no difti- 

pulty, on account of the low water, in getting over the 

piiddle of it, and we were soon pulling over another pond, 

3 our great discouragement. We were now in the city 

ind houses lined the hills on both sides of the pond. At 

h& end of the pond on the left was a huge brick mill, and 
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over a high dam we could see the water curlhig and liear 
it plunging below. A carry is feasible around a low 
building to the right of the dam. We approached the 
dam itself, however, at a corner of the building, and found 
just space enough, where the water was only trickling 
over the flash-boards, to pull the boat up and slide her 
over the dam, and amid the thundering roar of the water, 
which loudly resounds when one is near below it, we 
launched her below the fall. Then, after a few strokes, 
we entered a sort of canal, and shooting across .a deep 
revolving whirlpool, formed by the inrushing waste water 
from the Merrimac canal, we were borne on the surging 
current under Merrimac-street bridge into the Merrimac. 

We had been two hours in getting by the three dams. 
No good landing-place appeared near, however, so Stroke 
turned the boat about and put her, stern foremost, through 
Hunt's Falls, on the Lowell side. The waves leaped 
menacingly above the stern, and the spray flew around in 
little showers for a moment or two ; but the swift motion 
was a very agreeable sensation after the slow work over 
dams and ponds. The row of brick mills which extends 
along the south shore of the Merrimac until the view is 
intercepted by a bend, presents a massive and imposing 
frontage on the river. We drew to shore at the foot of 
the rapid, and spent the night in the City of Spindles. 

On the morrow we found that the channel over which 
we had swiftly floated the night before was completely 
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dry. The river had, indeed, on account of the shutting 
off of the water, almost entirely disappeared. We passed 
through a very narrow channel at first, and then keeping 
to the left of an island just below, dropped down the 
river a few miles, and in the evening encamped on the 
left bank, about a mile above Lawrence. 

Lawrence is nine miles below Lowell, and the river the 
entire distance is wide, and the banks woody and pictur- 
es(jue. A large island lies nearer the left shore, about half 
way between the two places, and immediately below, on 
the left, are some handsome stretches of open country, 
marked here and there by farm-houses and, farther down, 
finely wooded liills. The river, quite deep, with little 
current, is a favorite cruising ground for many small 
yachts, wliich add life to the water. The Merrimac is 
indeed a famous river for boating. As we sat under our 
tent, in the moonlit evening, we saw many boats go by, 
and the music of sacred songs was wafted across tlie 
water from far and near. 

At daybreak on Monday morning we climbed to the 
top of the liill wliich rose from the river where we 
were encamped, and had a magnificent view of the sun- 
rise. Below was Lawrence, still and sleeping, — 1 had 
almost said lazy, — to the south were Andover and West 
Andover on a ridge of hills, wliile the course of the river 
could be traced westward by the mists which rolled above 
it. It is a fine locaticm for a farm, and the milk we 
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obtained at the house which crowns the summit of the 
hill was quite as good as the view. After a breakfast of 
the tenderest of sirloin, and the sweetest roasted potatoes, 
and the most delicious coffee, — I speak wholly with 
reference to the taste, and not at all to the actual quality 
of the articles, — we rowed along shore and soon came to 
the head of the broad canal on the left of the river, which 
supplies the motive powei- to the mills of Lawrence. 

The water glides swiftly into the canal, and rushes 
furiously under the bridge. Boats liave been swept under, 
and care must be exercised in approaching it. The lock- 
man opened the gate at one side of the bridge in a few 
minutes, and we pulled into the canal below, where the 
water pours along full of little whirlpools, but entirely 
safe. The current is very swift at first, and carried us 
along very rapidly past the mills on one side, where tlie 
machinery made incessant roar, and the long lines of brick 
houses on the other. We had to lie down in the bottom 
of the boat to pass some of the bridges. After a very 
novel and agreeable voyage of about half a mile, perhaps, 
we came to the end of the canal, where we were let down 
thirty-two feet through three locks, in about twenty 
minutes, into the river below. The sensation, as you sit 
in the boat in a lock and feel the water sinking beneath 
you, induces a slight sense of horror, to say the least. 
There is no charge for locking. 

The current is very swift beloAv Lawrence, but the 
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banks are nut nearly an pretty as almve. Alioiit four 
luiles helow Laivrence is an island, and immediately below 
the island is a abort stretcb of rapids. The best channel, 
marked by bnoya, ia used by small steaniers ; but I should 
think they would have a hard time in getting through. 




We turned the boat about and went through stern 
foremost, enjoying that most delightful of sensations, the 
motion of rushing water. The river makes a sharp bend 
below the fall, and along the lower side of the bend is 
another rapid. The swift water carried us along near the 
shore past the steamer Kittle Boynton, moored alongside 
the bank. Below the rapid, the current continues qnitB 
strong in the middle of the river, between lines of buoys, 
nearly to the end of the reach, where, after rounding 
a bend, we saw the city of Haverhill. We pulled up at 
a wharf under the passenger bridge at eleven o'clock, 
having made the nine miles from Lawrence in two hours 
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and a half. Here, to our surprise, we were informed that 
the tide was just beginning to go out ; so, after only a few 
minutes' delay, we went along with it. 

Pulling by Groveland, about two miles below Haverhill, 
we kept on for about a mile, when we pulled up on the 
beach and had the last of the dinners of the trip, which 
somehow, in spite of the crude cookery, were always 
literally devoured with a relish. Then keeping on down 
river, with wind and tide and current in our favor, we 
soon came in sight of West Newbury, and for a time 
wondered what was the course of the river, as the hills 
seemed to enclose it on every side. The river turned 
northward, however, and soon we were pulling tlirough 
an interminable reach, wliere a strong head wind made 
very toilsome the incessant efforts of the weary oarsmen, 
and was, I fear, the occasion of some pious ejaculations. 
Then Merrimacport appeared on the right bank. Several 
unpainted, weather-stained, old-fashioned houses give the 
village a quaint and pleasing aspect. 

After pulling through two or three (jiuite long reaches, 
Amesbury appeared before us, and rounding a long cape 
of sand heaps that projected from the right bank just 
below Laurel Hill, formerly the summer residence of tlic 
English Minister Thornton, a slight elevation, which, 
nevertheless, commands one of the loveliest views in New 
England, we met the incoming tide and another liead 
wind. Pulling diagonally down river past the rocky north 
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shore, by ii very lianilsome edifiuw of brick iiutl stone, wi- 
directed our course toward the (ihaimel on the Inwer eidi' 
of an island, on wliich is the Spofford residence. Rowing 
under the old chain Imdge, which in part connects SaliM- 
bury with Newbiiryport, and forms a quaint contrast with 
the mure modern structnrf over tlie diannel on the north 
side lit' the island, we orept along close to shore, and 
were. 1 believe, an hour and a half in going a mile and 
a half to Shaw's Wharf, where oui' voyage ended. 

We had been eleven days on the three rivers, and had 
made a distance of about one hundred miles in all. 

The Sudbury, from Southville to Saxouville, cannot be 
navigated without a great deal of toil and trouble, and the 
Mernniac is totJ wide to furnish the peculiar pleasure 
which comes from following the eoutijmouB windings of 
a small stream; but the Sudbury, from Stone's Bridge at 
Saxonville to Concord, and the Concord theuue to North 
Billerica, a distance of nearly fifty miles in all, is free 
from any difficulty ; and each stream, narrow, deep, and, 
generally, sluggish, is a delightful river to descend. I 
commend the nameless graces of each to all wlm love 
to follow the Unknown River. 

I may add that Saxonville ia the termiuiin of a branch 
ot the Boston and Albany Railroad, and the station of 
the Lowell Railroad at North Billerica is only a few 
minutes' walk from the mills. 
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I'UACTICAi. STTGQESTIOS8. 

I ought perhaps to say, by way of advice to any une 
who has a desire to take a boating trip, that almost auy boat 
is suitable for the purpose, provided it is light ami purtable. 

Ill the absence of any choice, however, I would I'eeora- 
meiul, especially for two persons, an eleven-' foot' skiff, and 
spruce oai-8 seven and one-half feet long, 

A back should be fitted to the stern seat of the boat, 
as it adds greatly to the comfort and ease of the oarsman 
off duty. 




Tliree oare shoukl be taken in preference to a pair 
alone. 

A painter of extra length should be provided, and a 
long stern i-ope may be very useful at times in rapids, 

A tent, such as the one I have used, which has pi-oved 
very serviceable, may easily be made as follows. The 
main canvas is about sixteen feet long and seven wide. 
This is stretched over a lidge-pole and fastened to the 
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firoimd by pegs, tiiree nu eauh side, iittacheil tn double 
lioles ill tlie canvas about a foot and a, half iroiri tlie edge, 
thiia leaving a pi-ojeeting flap when the tent is up. At 
the rear of th« tt-nt a triangular pieca of canvas may be 
sewed to uno half <if the main piece, and can then be 
ijutt'tned on the uthei- sifle and fastened chtse tu the 
ground by ftnir or five pegs. For the front tjf the tent, 
instead <jf using eanvas or leaving it entirely open, I Imve 
used two large pieeea of niosijuito-netting. By pinning 
these to the edg« of the tent and allowing them to fall in 
folds on tlie grouncl, one is protected against moanuitoes 
and other plagues o' the night, while tlie pi'ojecting Haps, 
weighted, witli the oars, for instance, keep tliem out at 
the sides. Cotton drilling, which comes two feet four 
aud a lialf laches in widtli^and sells at eight to ten cents 
per yard, is sufficiently stout, and twenty-five yards ia 
enough for the main and rear pieces. 

Duck, which is eonsitlerably heavier and a little more 
diu'able, is of tlie same widtli, and costs from twelve to 
seventeen eents per yard. 

T have always cut ridge-pole and supports at the begin- 
ning of a trip and carried them along to the end. I 
think, however, that it might be well to prepare two light 
supports of seasoned wood sharpened at the lower ends 
and covered with an iron fen'ule, with holes in the top, ■ 
through which a cord could lie passed and knotted on 
either 9i{le of each support to keep it from sHpjiing. The 
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cord should then be fastened at each end to a peg which 
is to be driven into the ground at a suitable distance from 
the bottom of the support. Five feet and eight inches is 
sufficiently high for the supports. 

It usually took us not over ten minutes to pitch our 
tent, using supports and ridge-pole of green wood; but 
with the improvements I have suggested it would take 




still less time and the tent would be more trim and secure, 
though our tent always stood up in all sorts of weather 
and never leaked. 

Of course one can readily dispense with a tent 
altogether and stop at hotels in the villages. If, how- 
ever, one stops at hotels he may nevertheless enjoy a bit 
of camp life by taking along cooking utensils and supplies. 
All that is necessary of the former are coifee-pot, tea-pot, 
a frying-pan (preferably the Acme), sauce-pan, tin cups, 
tin i^lates, knives, forks, and spoons. Other necessary 
adjuncts to camping are a hatchet and candlestick. As 
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for supplies, tastes dill'cr; liiit ahiuist everything desired, 
includiiig fresh meat ordiuarily, can he obtained at villages 
iilong the rivers. CaDned roast heef and haked beaus are, 
however, always good to start with and keep in the larder, 
and campers-out now generally agree that tea, perhaps 
Euglisii breakfast tea, is fnily na jnuch a necessity as 
coffee. 

Ill Giimping. a thick eomforter Is, I lluuk, the best kind 
of a blanket. It is necessary to have a rubber blanket 
also, an overcoat, preferably an old one ; and a rubber 
coat is verj' useful under any circumstance. 

A canvass bag is very convenient to keep the tent in 
and various odds and ends, Liud a box sliouM be made 
with a cover for cooking utensils and supplies. 

These suggestions may he useful in some respects, 
perhaps, to many who already have found pleasure and 
health iu the ever new and delightful experiences of a 
boating trip, and they will, I hope, be still more service- 
able t" those to whom such a trip would be an entire 
novelty. 
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CHAPTER I. 

PITTSFIELD. — LEE. 

A RIVER is a musical poem. Like the strains of an 
orchestra its various streams unite and pour for- 
ward in rhythmic melody. Then, too, a river like a fine 
epic is well adorned, having for its constant themes woods 
and hills and mountains, a mill or a village, farm-houses 
and bridges, and a genuine atmosphere overhead. An. 
€pic is likely, however, to grow tiresome ; a river, never. 
You read a poem ; you enjoy a river. 

The Housatonic River, the finest of poems, is the chief 
ornament of Berkshire County, the finest of prose. 

The west branch of the Housatonic rises among the 
Hoosac Mountains of northwestern Massachusetts, a 
section of the State which has not inaptly been called 
the Switzerland of America. The principal source of the 
west branch is in the town of Lanesborough. Lake Pon- 
toosuc, a broad and beautiful sheet of water, dotted with 
two islands in the middle, may be considered, however, 
the actual head from which the stream flows south to 
Pittsfield. The principal source of the east branch is 
in Hinsdale, though a multitude of small streams join 
above Dalton, and their commingling waters flow west- 
ward along the line of the Boston and Albany Railroad 
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to unite with the west branch just below Pittsfielcl. The 
river after the union of the two branches flows in a 
generally southerlj- direction through western Massachu- 
setts and western Connecticut for about one hundred and 
fifty miles to Long Island Sound. It derives its name 
from the Housatonic tribe of Indians, which formerly 
inhabited its banks. I have somewhere read that Hou- 
satonic signified in the Indian tongue, '' Over the 
mountains ; " but I should think a more correct interpre- 
tation might be " Among the mountains." 

I had an appointment to meet a friend at Pittsfield 
toward the latter i)art of September for the purpose of 
taking a row down the Housatonic — to enjoy a poem 
without reading. The skiff which was to embodj' the 
movement, the same one I had used in a voyage down the 
Sudbury, Concord, and Merrimac, was sent from Boston 
to Pittsfield about the middle of September by the 
American Express Company. The expressage was three 
dollars and ninety cents, double the ordinary rate. The 
fare from Boston is three dollars and forty cents. 

Pittsfield, the shire town of the county, settled in 
1752, and named after William Pitt, the great English 
commoner, has a population of about twelve thousand. 
It is situated in the triangular space formed within the 
two branches of the river. The Boston and Albany 
Railroad intersects the town like the bar of an A, the 
branches of the river representing the prolongations of 
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till! li'tter. From a Hijuure about the middle (if tlie tuwu 
four streets radiate toward eauli point of the comjjass, 
called respectively North, Soutli, East, mid West Streets. 
Ou the iiurtli side of the sijuare is tlie old Town HliII, while 




opposite is a very handsome library of uuiqiie and artistic 
design. In the Athenaeum in tlie u]iper part of the 
library is a small, nld-fashioneil, njjright iiialiogiiny ih-sk 
upon which Hawthorne wrote The lilithediile Romancir, 
The Wonder-Hook, and The House of the Seven 
Gables, while he lived in the little ohl re<l hou.se on the 
north side of Stockbridge itowl in Lenox. 



Aftei' (lining at tiie Americiiii Hmise, us the fjieiid 
who wiis to aocoiupany me uii the river was buaiiy 
engaged in coiienotiiig ii brief, or sunie such cun- 
tiivaiice, it was agreed that 1 should take the hiiat 
nlnue tij Lenox Station, where he was to join me on 
the arrival of tlie five o'cloek train from Pittsfield, nnil 
wc were then to go un to Lee together, I proi:eeded 
to tile office ol' the express company, and was there 
Bnbjectetl to a petty annoyance withont rhyme and with 
little reason. Tlie agent declined to deliver the boat 
at the river at South-Street bridge on the ground that it 
was beyond the sehoolhouse, which he aflinncd wan the 
limit of delivery. It was beyond, lint only a few rods, 
and it seemed aa if there might be a slight concession 
to the exigency of the case ; but no, the ipKe dixit of the 
agent was as decisive as the fiilminatiou of a Unman 
emperor. It behooved me, tlievefore, to find another 
place to launch the craft, and I soon aaoertaiiiwl tlmt the 
west branch was navigable below Pomeroy's lower wooleu- 
iiiill. Here, however, another difficulty arose. The 
aforesaid agent declined to deliver the boat until after 
five o'clock, MO that it finally became necessary to [irocurc 
a team at additional exj^nse and a great deal of additionai 
trouble. 

The teamster and 1 put tlie boat in the river below the 
last buihling of the mill, wliiiOi is on West Housatonic 
Street. It would be. however, an easy matter to get over 
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iiills. 
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ordinary several weeks, and the instant it timched the 
water, to nse the famiUai- expression, leaked like il sieve. 
By this time f^everal operatives from the mill had feathered 




iiruitnd, and we lifted the boat on a walk, turned iicr ovoi', 
and I waa engaged an lionr or inure in i.-aulking the widely 
distended Beams, an operation in whicJi one or another 
of the constantly relayed group of intpreated observers 
took ;t han<l. It is always itdvisiililc to have a little 
oaknni and oii-<.i-tiii- in l.natinir. I liad ni-ithev. I nniwt 
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a^lmit, however, fiiid hiid .suppuseii tliure roiiltl Ll- iiij 
possible (iccaKidii fur aiiytliiiig of The sort, as tho boat hail 
been both caulked and paiuted in anticipatitm nf thti 
trip. We iised cfjttoii batting, the imly thing available, 
wlm.'h proved quite serviceable, tLougli I tmspect that thii 
aoaking in the water was the must effective remedy. I 
ha<l invited any one nf my t-'o-laborers who felt so diH^iosei! 
to join me as far as Lemix Station, and when the boat 
was ready fur it« final lannL-li a vulnntefi* ai)!ieared, 
sirrayed in Lis Sunday beat. 

We pnt the bttat in once moi'e juid started on the voyage 
about three o'clock. The stream below the mill is about 
tMi-ty feet wide, and winds very pleasantly in a small, 
uaiTow valley of its own. We soon eame Ut a brand neW 
wii-e fence which extended directly across our path and 
looked like a very troublesome obstacle, as the wires were 
full of shai'p projections. Drifting to it, however, stem 
foremost, my passenger lifted the lowest strand over his 
head, I carried the thorny burden precariously over my 
own, and we p^sed under without a scratch. Jnat above 
SoTith-street bridge we i-an against a log boomed aertis« 
the stream. We passed dose to the west baidc under the 
west end of the log hy depressing the boat neai'ly to the 
gunwale in the water. I do not believe that the boat 
displaced ([uite sn much water again during the tri]i. 
Pulling under the old wooden bridge immediately below, 
we rowed aroiuid a bend and bunted against another h)g 
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lying across the stream. My companion in assisting to 
lift the boat over the east end lost his footing on the 
mossy bank, and slid into the water considerably above 
his knees, amid expressions of great disgust. We quickly 
got the boat over, however, and started on and soon came 
to another obstruction in the shape of a plank walk. We 
found just room enough, however, to pass under the east 
end with ease. 

The river had been continually rapid, and we went 
swiftly forward, now past a clump of woods and now 
along open meadows with both banks and hillsides near 
at hand. The water, discolored bj- the refuse of the mills 
above, and darkened still more by dense;, threatening 
clouds overhead, flowed with i)eculiar shady effects over 
a grassy bed in shallow places, though the bottom could 
not be seen at all in the deeper pools. There was always 
suflicient water, however, and after we got below the 
junction of the east branch, a stream about the same size 
and consistency as the other, we had an abundance. I 
allude to the state of the water, as the trip had been 
delayed on account of a fear that we would not have 
sufficient water to get along at all, as the season had l)een 
remarkably dry. 1 have little hesitation, however, in 
saying that the river from Pittsfleld to Falls Village i.> 
navigable in a flat-bottomed l)oat at all times; and that 
one can indeed get along below Falls Village, too, although 
the greater the volume of water below that point the 
greater the pleasure of a trip. 
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The river soon wuiukI under another bridge and then 
writhed in exti*aordinaiy fashion in quite tin extensive 
intervale. We loitered along its windings, tlie swift 
current beguiling us into thinking that we were making 
great progress and would easily reiich Lenox Statioii by- 
five o'clock. Greyloek drifted to and fro across the rear 
of the valley in the distance to the north. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it was the winding river that drifted to and fro. 
I know not how it may have been ; the effect was the 
same, and even now in ineniorj- I see ii blue mountain of 
vaguely beautiful outline, solemnly moving from aide to 
side acrosa a valley landscape, sliadowily jnctiiresque. 

The clouda, however, threatened rain every moment, 
and the rising wind, blowing fresli as if from the ocean, 
added stimulus to our constant apprehension of an imme- 
diate downpour. It did not come, however, but the 
darkness above only served to bestow on all the valley 
an intense, deep, sombre green. No house was in sight, 
and all was silence. The river was as variable in its 
course as tlie wind is usually supposed to be, and some- 
times, assuming that the wind was steadfast, we ha<l the 
breezv at our back, frequently on one side or the other, 
and occasionally in our faces. After a wiiile T resigned 
the oars to my companion, who hail long been itching to 
row. He exerteil his muscle with terrific force, and, as 
the boat was light, and eiisy rowing, and quickly turned, 
he produced some startling aberrations fi'iim the ordinary 
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line of our progress. His knees were the occasion of 
a great deal of trouble. Having once got the stroke 
well past those troublesome projections, however, he was 
all right for the rest of it. Taking one quite desperate 
stroke, however, after the usual interruption at the knees, 
there was a loud crack and the rowing-seat, which was 
thin and springy, broke into a half-dozen pieces and let 
the oarsman down to the bottom of the boat with a great 
shock. Luckily we had with us a stray board which we 
had used as a rest to keej) our feet out of the water which 
poured into the boat in spite of the cotton batting, and 
this was made to answer for a rowing-seat, while there- 
after we bailed oftener than ever. 

And now the river had come to a woody mountain on 
the east side of the valley, and began a game of tag A^th 
the high and mighty dignitary. It ran up to the 
mountain, and then edged away in the devious ways 
known only to a river, and then again, after approaching 
the immovable and dignified mountain, bounded »way 
over the meadows. After a while we heard a train 
whistling ahead, and, as it was i)ast five o'^clock, we 
concluded we were not far from Lenox Station. We 
had not once caught sight of the railroad, however. 
Pulling rajndly on we came to a bridge, the fifth from 
Pittsfield, I think, and below on the west bank was a cirge 
house. LKjuiring of a boy where we were, he said at 
Dewey's Station, which is only three miles below Pitts- 



lieM. Till' buy — he wiis not iiii fiiiooiiragiiig youth at 
iilt — - gave a very dialiearteiiing account of the h>ng 
{listainie Mtill before iia to Lein>x Station; but both my 
i.-ouipaiiion aud myself, voting liim an ill-omened prophet, 
liecitleil that there was notliiug else to be done but 
keep on, 

'I'he liver from Dewey's goes with an eveuer current, 
and renewed the game of tag with a range of mountains 
which begins just below. Soon after starting, the clouds, 
which mereifully for us had not dispensed rain, not even 
a drr>p, broke into fleecy mists and drifted away, tinged 
mth a deep red glow by the setting sun. After a while 
we found ourselves on a dark river in a very dark land- 
scape. And now my companion proved to be a com- 
piinioii indeed. Malachi was an optimist. He assured 
me every few strokes that it could not be far to Lenox 
now, and in truth I often gave him the same assurance in 
return. We were once startled nearly out of our wits by 
the voice of a man on a bank liwliing. We had not 
perceived him at uU wlien lie broke the deep, black 
solitude by asking us if we could assist hiin to splice the 
main brace. We explained that we were not sailors, only 
oarsmen. In vain I endeavored to ascertain whether we 
were in the pond opposite Lenox Station, but I could 
not tell when we passed through it, nor see the station, 
though we ]>assed within fifty yards of it, and Malachi 
was as ignorant as myself. Wc finally jiulled under 
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a briilge, inul, just below, the b<iw nt' the biml grated 
hai^shly uii the gravel at the edge of ii atime dam. 
Entirely iinfamiliar with the locality, and, as we Iiad 
ii[i]iiii'oiitly nut passed through any pond, thinking that 
we h;ul nut yet arrived at Lenox, we nevertheless 
moored the boat, as the channel below the dam was ili-y. 
As a matter of fact, the d^p6t of Lenox Statitm was at 
the end of the bridge we had just passed, but having no 
suspicion of it, and still encouraged by the optimism of 
my friend Malaehi, whose tendency, as well as my own, 
was forwai'd, we walked down the track with alternsr 
tions of doubt and conviction, a mile to Lenox Furnace ; 
and then, after sending a telegram to my intended fellow- 
voyagei' who had gone on to Lee, we retraced our steps 
to Lenox Station, where, upon the departure of the nine- 
o'clock train that carried Malachi back to Pittafiehl, I took 
the stage to Lenox, distant two and one-half miles, and 
found shelter, which I had at one time seriously despaired 
of obtaijiing, at Curtis's Hotel. In the office I gaited 
with a present sympathy upon an allegorical picture 
which graced one of the walls : " The Voyage of Life — 
Old \^." On the hearth the embers of the fire sent 
a thrill of warmth through me, for the night air was cold, 
and supper, a ten o'clock one, — the table is excellent, — 
soon sent another of a different and better kind. The 
hotel is quite a fashionable resort and performs its share 
in what Mr. .Tames, in his note about Hawtliorne (a very 
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poetic atriiin of criticism, not in the least inconclusive), 
calls the lionization of Lenox. Numerous oilds and ends 
of antique bric-&rbrac are scattered over the house. The 
rage for that sort of thing may indeed be said to reach 
high-water mark in Cnrtis's large, and, in the way 
indicated, old-fasliioned and comfortable hostelry. 

1 took the early coach the following morning, to meet 
my fellow-vuyager on the arrival of tlie early train at the 
station. The regular stage-driver in also, strange to say, 
the station-agent, a remarkable union of callings, it seems 
to nie. Another driver, however, took his place, who, as 
it turned out, had no key to the station wliereiii om' oans 
and baggage had been locked up the uight before, and so 
we had to wait nearly an hour for the arrival of the 
double-headed functionary before we could get our stuft' 
and go on. How odd the scene around looked by the 
garish light of day I There was the pond, or, rather, 
a narrow channel through the middle of a wide expanse 
of mud, and the bridge, and the river, iill iis plain as 
need be I 

We found the gate at the Iiead of the sluice-way at the 
east end of the dam raised so we could pass under ; other- 
wise it would have been necessary to carry over on the 
east side, as it is nt>t advisable, under any circumstances, 
1 should think, to try the river below tlie darj. Follow- 
ing the canal, we soon came to another dam. Taking the 
boat out below the gate-way, we had a very short curry 



aifniiiil tlie li»wer side of tlie mill to tlie liver. The mill 
l)eloiig8 to tlie Smith Paper Company, and is known as 
the Pleaavnt Valley Mill. Paper is made liere one hnn- 
dfcd inches wide, on the hu'gest maL'hiiie in the conntrv- 




I'ulling on down stream, we soon came iii sight oi a 
biidge, ahove which I'ose, just beyond on the west bank, 
the siiuare tower, surmounted by thi-ee brick chimneys, 
'•f an inm funuice, which sometime apparently impressed 
the name Lenox Furnace on the small settlement there- 
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r about. The tlaiii is just lieliiw the bridge. If water is 

pouring over the ilani, the best way to get iirduuct is to go 

to the west shore, ami carry arownd the grist-iuill, putting 

I ill under the barrel-flume below. The water was so low 

I that we let tlie boat down over the middle o£ the dam. 

I We jmlled liy the furnaee, which has an air of ancient 

I greatniisa gtnie to rack and ruin, and in n few minutes 

a to another dam of the Smith Paper Company. We 

I carried two or three rods, and put in tlie sluice-way on the 

east side i)f the dam, and theuee floated down to the mill, 

where we carried the bout around the mill on a wheel- 

' barrow, and put in the tail-race just below. A high hank 

made it awkward to launch the hoat, and the stern dippt'd 

I some water. After bailing, several hiinilred lucky-hngs that 

I had been scooped in ri'mained and heat au incessant and 

multitudinous tattoo. The water I'an swiftly in the race, 

and we soon emerged into the river. Ere h'ug we I'lime to 

1 island, and attempting to get by got aground, and had 

to go back and take the west side, where is an abundance 

I of swift watei'. Immediately below, the river spread out 

[ over a gravelly bed, and we had very hard work to push 

{iver. The hanks ai-e quite picturesque here, especially 

I just above and below an old wooden bridge, A range of 

rmountains which borders the valley on the east adds fine 

f emphasis to the scene. All admiration nf scenery, how- 

3r, was soon stopped by another dam, which furnishes 

fmotive power to the Coliunbia Mills. If the water is 
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high, the best way to get by is to pull over the embank- 
ment on the west side. We made a carry on the east side 
with a wheelbarrow. Then a short pull over a pond-like 
stretch of water, past a row of houses on the east side in 
the village of Lee, brought us to the dam of the Eagle 
Mills. If the water is high, it is better to carry over on 
the west bank. We had a hard tug of it on the east 
side, taking out just above the mill, and lugging the boat 
across the road before we could put in. Immediately 
below is the dam of the Ilousatonic Mill. Here it is 
necessary to put in the sluice-way on the east side. We 
left our boat at the bridge just above the mill, which is 
very nearly the centre of the village. 
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energetic and thiiviug village, having 
much more hu sin ess-like appearance than other 
towns along the river. The most striking feature of 
natural beauty is Fern Cliff, a rugged ledge of granite, 
crowned, however, with graceful trees, that frowns upon 
the town just baek of the principal street. We remained 
at Lee two days, and one afternoon attended the annual 
meeting of the Fei-n Cliff Aasociation, a society wliich 
has for its object the improvement of the streets of the 
village, and chiefly attending to sidewalks and crossings, 
and setting out shade-trees and shrubbery. The meeting 
was held mi Fern Clifl', which commands a very fine view 
of the liouses of the village below, and the river and 
Berkshii'e Hills. A very eloquent address was delivered 
by ti;e Rev. Washington Gladden, on The Use of the 
Beautiful. The accomplished orator spoke in the open 
air, ill the midst of a scene of beauty that was indeed 
-.in omnipresent ctimmentary on his theme. There is an 
association of the same character at Stockbridge called 
the Laurel Hill Society, from an elevation near by, which 
lias wrought a marvel in the appearauce of that beautiful 
place, and keeps it in a marvelously fine condition. It 



is to lie hoped, indeed, that a sncietj ha^-ing tlif same 
object will spring up in ttvery village throughout the 
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The custuinaiy and favorite drive i'nun Lee is to Lenox, 
(listiint about tliree milea. The distinguishing oharactev- 
istic of Nahant is brown paint, Newport affects the 
veranda, and Saratoga the broad piazza : but life at 
Lenox is iiieouqiletc unlesH one lives in a house sided 



witli ahiugles. There iw tlie olil-t'dshiuiieil colonial man- 
sion, too, and the more modern box, anil a great variety 
of styles besides. Formerly the county seat, the old 
Cum-t House and town Vmildings impart to the village an 
exa^erated idea of [jast imjjortance. It overflows with 
fashionalde life through a long season. There is also, 
witlial, a distinctive literary flavor about the town. 
Hawthorne, Beeeher, Holmes, Mrs. Kemble, Miss Sedg- 
wiek, MisB Cushman, have all lived thero at times; while 
Longfellow, James, and Melville have dwelt in the valley 
near at hand. It has, however, iis its crawning glory, a 
constant vision of a hroai.1 landscape of valley and moun- 
tain, indescribably blended in beauty. The drive is then, 
ordinarily, to the top of Bald Hea^l Mountain, whieh 
commands a fine prospect of the "brilliant and generous " 
landscape. The view wouthward is, in trutli, superb. 
Beluw, near at hand, is Stoekhridge Bowl; beyond, rising 
above fertile uylaud and lowland, a railing plain of field 
and foi'est, is Monument Mtmntain, while a range of the 
Green Mountains guards the valley i.>n the east, and the 
Taoonic range, which nioimtw liigh up ui air in the Dome, 
runs along the western aiile. Then the djive is along the 
I'oad that leads near the northerly edge of the Bowl, by 
Tanglewood, made fanifnis as a residence of Hawthorne. 
It is u small, red house, with a wing on the west side, 
which was formerly the east wing. Apart front tliis 
change, htiwever, and a few slight alterations within, the 
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house is the same as when it was occiipietl by Hawthorue. 
Oil a glass ill one of tlie windows is still preserved the 
inscription, cut in the author's own handwriting, "Nath'I 
Hawtliome, March 21st. 185S." There are open fire- 
places in two of the ro(jma, but its ehief value as a resi- 
dence is the beautiful landseai»L's the windows on the 
south side of tlie house frame of the Berksliire Hills. 




Fmni Tangiewood a road 
one of the most beautiful 
valley ; and thence one may 
over the hills or along the rii 
out, in a I'egiou uf fashion, 
likely to meet a four-in-hand 
residences are freijiient, and < 
careful cultivation. 



leads direct to Stock bridge, 
villages in the Housatonic 
■eturu to Lee either by a road 
ver. This drive is, through- 
One is, indeed, almost as 
IS a farmer's wagon. Fine 
'eryvvhere iirn m-idenires of 
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There is a lonesome ilrive, liowever, east of Lee, which 
is very fiuu in its wiiy, aud iu some respects superior to 
the uther. The roail leads just north of the vilhige, 
through a loug, steep, woody pass between two inountaius 
to the town of Washington. The original settlers have 
of late yeai-s, though, for the most part, descended into t!ie 
valley or flown westward, and a, foreign pojiulation has 
largely succeeded to the old farmH ; and now upon the 
high lands hero, remote from oity or village, many a son 
(if Erin cultivates his scanty potato patch, grazes liis 
cattle, and views with utmost complacency a noble land- 
scape of tumbling mountains. Then continuing south 
along the nplaud to the road from Becket, yon turn west^ 
ward, an<l from the summit of the mountain, aa you pre- 
pare to descend, tlie view is nioi-e than simply beautiful: 
it is grand. The road itself is visilile only a short distance 
as it winds down the side of the mountain, and there is 
naught else to be seen but a billowy sea of forests, rising 
and falling iu mountain crests until they dash upward iu 
the distant horizon in the misty bights of the lordly Cats- 
kills. The striking feature of the scene, due to the singu- 
lar vantage of the point of view, is the utter absence of 
anything like civilization, evcji a cultivated field. You 
might !)e among tiie fastnesses of the Adiroudacks or tlie 
wihls of Maine, for aught that appears The road below 
is winding and steep in places, biit from Kast Lee pretty 
level and straiglit tn Lee, 
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On Saturday morning we renewed the voyage. We 
carried the boat around the west side of the mill and put 
her in the tail-race just below, and got off at ten o'clock on 
a swift current of Tiberish yellow. We stopped on the 
west shore, just below the outlet of the canal, and cliral^ed 
up the bank, over the refuse of a quarry, to the edge of 
the excavation which looked like an inverted windowless 
palace of white marble. It is a singular fact that white 
marble is frequently used in and about Lee for founda- 
tions and walls, seemingly a base prostitution of pure and 
valuable material. The river is narrow, and winds very 
pleasantly witli a rippling current past the East Lee val- 
ley, and then at the mouth of the wider valley which runs 
between two mountain ranges to Tyringham, pursuing 
here, for many miles, a westerly course as far as Glendale. 
The Housatonic is, in truth, a confirmed coquette, con- 
stantly flirting with one mountain range or another, and 
frequently several at the same time. 

Our sudden and unexpected appearance was the occa- 
sion of stampeding several horses, and quite often an 
affright to the patient cow who usually turned and 
clumsily trotted away in a state of mild distraction. We 
rowed very close to two Alderney bossies, however, wlio 
stood with forefeet firmly planted in the water and gazed 
at us with melancholy surprise in their wide-open, inno- 
cent brown eyes, curiosity evidently overcoming their 
fear. After rowing about an hour, we met two boys com- 
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I up stream with au effort, in a Hglit uutrigged pair oar, 

l^rho turned about and accompanied na uuder the railroad 

liridge, and thence, across the pond, to the dam at South 

We put ashore on the east side, and in a few min^ 

fetes (twelve in all, I believe"), \vith the help of the boys, 

I carried in front of the mill of the Hurlbut Paper 

Eompany, and after sliding the boat over a stone embank- 

[ent opposite the middle of the west side of the mill, 

punched her on the river. Just below the mill we 

mtered a westward sweep calmly curving between burdei'- 

pg trees, ami pulled awaj' fi-om a steep, deusely wooded 

nountain slope which rises sheer from the east end, and 

lemed to graw Liglier and higher with every stroke. A 

[oclv peered out of wittei' here and there, but there was a 

r current and tlie going was very delightful all the way 

to Stockbridge. Just above the village, we passed under 

a slender bridge which leads to Icy Glen, half a mile dis- 

int on the east side, where ice is said to remain all the 

War round. At one o'clock we pulled ashore under the 

rest end of the bridge which leads from the station at 

xickbridge, to the village. 

Stockbridge is a singularly beautiful New England 
Jlage. It is located on a broad and fertile ijitervale 
e to the Housatonic. The principal avenue, which 
', little over a mile in length, is nearly straight and 
learly one hundred and fifty feet wide in its widest part. 
t is, of course, well shaded by long' rows of trees, and is 
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kept Bci'Upuloiisly clean. The hijuses beneath the droop- 
ing ehiis are very tasteful, and there hangs about the 
entire village an air of aristocratie yuiet very graceful aiid 
becoming. Stockbridge obtains its chief distinction us 
having been the residence of Jonatjian Edwards. The 
house is still pointed out where he wrote his most famous 
production. The Freedom of the Will. A monument 
has been erected to his memory in Stockbridge Street. 
At the lower end of the street, on a slight elevation, is an 
umjcmth, unhewn stoue, ^(erhaps thirty feet high, and 
upon the base tlie inscription, " The Ancient Burial Place 
of the Stockbridge Indians — The Friends of Our Fathers. 
1734." There are many beautiful i-esideuces in and 
around the village, among others the summer home of 
David Dudley Field, the well-known New York lawyer, 
Heni-y M. Field, the editor, and Ivison, the book ])«blisher. 
The towns of Great Barrington and Sti»ckbridge, Lenox 
and Lee, are all indeed fine tributes on man's part toward 
the adornment of a rem;irkahly [liuturesque and beautiful 
region. 

We dined at the Stockbridge House, which, like Curtis's 
Hotel, aboimds in old-fasliioned colonial brie-^-brac. 
Among other ftirnishings are fine ancient stoves for open 
wood-fires. One is surmounted by a huge iron dome that 
embodies ii strange conceit of the beautiful in ornamenta- 
tion. 

We got under way again at two o'cloek, and gi'eatly 
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enjoyed the sail along the winding, wiitery lane beluw tlie 
bridge. The river is very croiiked. At oue place we 
approached (juite close to a cliureh and the stone tower, 
incloaing a chime of bells, erected in commemoration 
of the site where John Sargeant first preached the gospel 
to the Indians, and presented tct the town by Mi's. David 
Dudley Field, and then shot away, leaving it behind 
forever, as we supposed. The I'iver, however, after 
wandering & long way eastward, returned again almost 
to the base of the tower, I was about to say, and the tower 
disappeared and came into view several times thereafter. 
Below we passed around the ox-bow. The banks were 
frequently lined with \vilIows, and were often dense with 
masses of creeping vines. We pulled by a very cosy 
landing on the east side, wliere were moored three boats 
of a high and dainty aspect. I should think, indeed, that 
there would be more boating here, as the stream is wide, 
the current shiw, and the banks and all the scenery 
remarkably fine. The river is superior on some account-s 
to the Concord at Concord, simply lacking boating culti- 
vation. It flows slowly til Glendale, where there is a 
dam and mill. We bunted the bow of the boat against 
ft corner of the bulkhead on the west side, directly in 
fi-ont of the tf>wer of the milt, and procuring a wheelbarrow 
wheeled the boat around. It was only seven minutes from 
the time we touched the bulkhead before we were again 
under way in the swift current below the mill. In a few 
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miiiutes tlie river makes an exceedingly iicute beiiJ, which 
the raili'oail follows on the east bank. At the end of the 
bend is a high dam with a red mill on the west bank 
below. We lauded at the easterly end of the dam and 
inaiie the carry over it in about twelve minutes. The 
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chauiiel below is quite wide and shallow, and is beat 
navigable ou the east side. .Just below the mill, however, 
the various streams unite and ixuir through a narrow 
channel, in which are two large rocks set diagonally in 
the ciuTeut a little way apart. The oai'sman intended 
to go near tlie weat shore ; lint the current proved too 
strong and swept us down toward the rocks with great 
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force ami we passeil between them with a rush, and, 
luckily, without touching. The river below is shallow 
and i-Diiky. It is not dangerous, but very bothersome. 
We bumped on rocks, and every once in a while hitting 
Bome "batructinn, let the boat swing around, so that we 
Bometimes went bow on, though most i>f the time, and 
such was our intention, stern foremost. The Housatiinic 
Railroad crosses the river on a bridge just above the end 
of the sliallows. The stretch of rajiids is a short half-mile 
in length, though a very long one indeed it seemed in 
reality. Not far below the end of the shallows is a fall, 
safe to run at almost any stage of water. We plunged 
thriiugh steru foremost in line style, and then passed 
between tbe fragmentary ends of a mined dam by some 
miserably old and wretched abandoned buildings on the 
east l)ank, going at a lively pace in swift water. 
Shortly below, — I think it was here, — the river divides 
into several channels, and we wandered a long time 
through one, a delightful, narrow, leaf-embowered water- 
path, where the current ran deep and swift through many 
a circuitous crook before fiuiling its way to the main 
stream again. 

The river rounds tlie northerly I'nd of Monument 
Mountain and then half way along its westerly side, until 
stopped at the dam of the Monument Mills, at Housa- 
tiinic. The mountain, covered with ii scraggy growth of 
trees, rises precipitously from tlie water. Kear tlie 
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summit are nigged facades ol" rough granite. The sum- 
mit, which is in the middle of the valley, commands a 
wide, circular view (^f great beauty. The elevation 
derives its name from a tradition that an Indian maiden, 
bliglited in love and luiable to overcome her passion, 
souglit relief and eternity by jumping from one of the 
clifl's. Her bodv was interred where it was found, and 
above her grave was built up "a cone of small, loose 
stones." Every visitor thereafter, even when all her 
dusky compatriots had vanished from the scene, added, as 
in duty bound, a stone to the pile, which at length became 
a monument of imposing dimensions. A veritable icono- 
clast, however, put an end to the venerable custom a long 
time ago, by scattering the pile to discover what was 
beneath, and, most ])roper retribution, found nothing for 
his trouble. The mountain itself, which had' alwavs 
within memory been called Monument Mountain, is now, 
indeed, the single eternal memorial of her sad fate. 

The story is very happily embalmed in verse by Bryant. 

Hawthorne compares Monument Mountain, clad in rich 
and diversified autumnal foliage, to a huge, headless sphinx 
wrapped in a Persian shawl. 

We landed by a clunjp of willows on the west shore, and 
at the village store found a team, upon which we were 
carried, with the boat, across the bridge and around the 
end of Cone's Mill, where, after a delay of only twenty 
minutes in all, we put in the tail-race and swiftly floated 
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into the pond above Cone's new mill, which Im about half 
a mile below the other. We landed at the west end of 
the diiin, and without much trouble hauled the boat tiver 
a. gi'avel embankment, and after sliding her down the 
lower side, started on. Only a slender stream of water 
was pouring over the dam, and we found the channel 
below very Hlmllow in several ]>laces ; and just above a wire 
fence we IumI to take the boat out and lower her by means 
of a i:ord at tlie br>w and another at the stern, iiit<i the end 
of the tail-niue. The mill comprises two large buildings of 
brick, with stone trimmings, and it is altogether the hand- 
somest mill structure on the Iloiisatonic, I should think 
all the dams at Housatonic might be carried by on the 
west side ; but they are so near together, and the carries 
woulil be, the first so long, and all so troublesome, that it 
is a saving of time and vexation Uy get a team, 

And now, without fear of further obstructiou, we were 
fairly on our way to Great Barrington. The river seems 
tti pursue a diagonal course over the Great Barrington 
intervale. We pulled as rapidly as possible, as tlie shades 
of evening were beginnuig to fall, and the cool air was an 
inducement to keep a-going. The siin after a while dis- 
appeared in a cloud of fire behind the Taconie dome 
which towei-8 two thousand feet above the valley, leaving 
the slope in view, a solemn mass of darkest green, while 
Monument Mountain, at the other end of the valley, stood 
out in a ]mrpli8h glow, clear an<l distinct in the still aii-. 
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I I I'eineiiiber no river sueiie, iiideed, of greater beauty. 
[ The stream itself, too, was very beautiful. Tlie banks on 
[. eitlier aide sloped down to th« water's very edge of 
I Bmooth turf, oft broken, however, by a clump of trees or 




masses of oluatering vines; and we occasionally passed a 
little inlet, usually guarded by a martial array <if catKi'- 
nine-tails. Later, tbe water was smootli as p<ilisheii black 
marble, and reflected, witb gloomy accuracy, the dark 
banks and the floating boat whenever we ceased ti> i-ow. 
We came to the first bridge, whicli is just above the tlaiii 
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at Great Barrington, aa a tuneful clock in the village was 
chiming the hour uf seven. We tied the boat fast near 
the west end of the bridge, and having stowed our lieavy 
baggage at a curious, old, rambling, tumble-down house 
ulose by, we found shelter at the Berkshire House, a very 
substantial hntel. 

There is a stateliness and dignity about Great Barring- 
ton as great in reality as its high-sounding name would 
imply. It is a rare combination of New-England thrift 
and New-York opulence. Beecher, it is, I believe, who 
once declared that he never entered the village without 
wishing that he was never to leave it. Here Bryant 
practised law before finally straying into journalism and 
the more congenial field nf literature. 

Great Barrington is in the midst of a fine region for 
drives. The road to the top of Monument Mountain is 
deservedly in favor, while one of the finest drives in 
Berkshire is through Nortli Egreniont, and then by way 
of Hillsdale, a town just over the border of Massachu- 
setts, iu New York, to Bash-Bish Falls, in Copake- The 
crest of a hill just above Hillsdale commands a magnifi- 
cent view of the Catskills and an extensive view of the 
Berkshire hills, whose broad slopes, blooming with culti- 
vation and beauty, roll upward, in the far distance, 
beyond a fertile expanse of territory where the valley is 
widest. 

There is another way to Bash-Bish: through South 
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Egremont, and theiiue over the inouiitaios ; and this ia 
(lerliaps the most pictiireaque drive of all. The view of 
the Taconic range, as cine goes westward ovei- the country, 
whieh is comparatively level, to the foot of the mountains, 
ia especially fine. The Dome of Mount Everett, alone, 
remains unchangeable upon its huge, Imttress-like fonnda- 
tion, as one draws near ; but elsewliere, the mountains 
break, from time to time, into new and l)eautifully vary- 
ing ahapea. The view of the Tiveonice is eBsentially the 
same over the Hillsdale road, lint the way, as one mounts 
upward through the valley between the mountain,s, 
especially if the day ia warm, is, upon the whole, rather 
more agreeable, and very attractive witlial. The music of 
a brook alongside the road at length dies away, however, 
and as yuw eniei'ge from the tidck woods, you come upon 
the now quite famous (roodjile Sky Fai'm, aiiily perched 
high up on the mountain-side, where there is a moat 
enchanting view through the verdurous walls of the long 
valley up which you have just come, and over a beautiful 
landscape beyond to Greylock, fifty miles distant. Soon 
thereafter, the head of the valley terminates upon the 
table-land of the town of Mount Washington, which is 
surrounded on every aide by mountain tops, which [leer 
up he™ and there, above tlie edges of tlie plain, as if 
they were playing a game of bo-peej). 

Soon descending, however, from this high and charm- 
ing region, the delight of the ubicjuitoua summer boarder. 
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one hears again, from amidst the shady recesses through 
which the road, for the most part, wanders, the accompani- 
ment of a running stream, or sees it tumbling over its 
rocky bed ; and opposite Eagle's Nest, just above the head 
of the Bash-Bish ravine, is a superb view of the towering 
Catskills, which, as one gazes through the framing walls 
of the valley, rock-ribbed on one side and densely wooded 
on the other, look in the distance, beyond the broad and 
beautiful expanse of country intervening, like blue bar- 
riers of eternity. 

The name Bash-Bish, which was originally bestowed 
upon the falls by the Indians, signifies, it is said. Wild 
Waters. A hotel has been built near the foot of the falls, 
at the head of the ravine, which is indeed altogether a 
delightfully wild mountain nook. 




CHArXER iir. 

CiltEAT HARRINGTON. — KENT. 

A RLY Monday luoming we carried tlie boat around 
tlie east end of tlie dam of thp Berkshire Wonleii 
Mills, and put in just btjlow. We tlneaded our way 
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anirmE; the locks undei the foot-bridge of thf mill and 
a i)assenj!;er bridge jnst below, and then swiftly drifted 
stern foremost through a stretch of rapids, [last a deserteil 
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mill on one side and the houses of the village opposite. 
Tlie sun shining on the turbulent water gave it the 
appearance of molten lead in violent agitation, and it was 
at times difficult, on account of the perplexing glare, to 
guide the boat aright among the rocks, thongli the rapiii 
is not in the least dangerous. We soon came to a bridge 




in the reach behiw, pulled up under the west end at seven 
o'clock, and leaving all the baggage in the boat, walked io 
the hotel, which is at the corner of Bridge Street and 
Main Sti-eet, for breakfast. In the History of Great Biir- 
ringtiin, by Charles J. Taylor, it is stated that the bridge 
is eight hundred and forty-five feet above the level of tide- 
water. 
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Oil our way to the hotel we met a man who woukl. i 
would imagine, have little difficulty in proving u mistake 
of identity if occasion required, aa he wore a heavy 
imperial, one half of which was white and the other red. 
Six witnesaeB having looked at him from one side would 
swear, without a moment's hesitation, and coi'i-eetly, that 
ho had red whiskers; and auothei' half dozen would sweai' 
with equal facility that they were white, The fable of 
tiie knight of the gold and silver shield might indeed 
easily be replaced, in lower Berkshire at any rate, by the 
instance of the man with the red-aud-white imperial. 

A little south of the Episcopal Church in the village is 
an old house, which has been standing uiudtered for 
nearly a century and a half, "the ijuaiutuess of its archi- 
tecture now presenting" — I quote from an unknown 
correspondent — "a strange and interesting contrast to 
its modern neigliboi-s. In 1777, General Lincoln and staft' 
were quartered in the house for a few days before being 
sent with the MassachusettB troops to tippoae iiurgoyne's 
advance from Crowu Point upon Bennington. Three 
years later, in 1780, it sheltered Washington i>n his 
journey nortli from Hartford. Within its aucieut walls 
William Cullen Bryant, while practising law in Great 
Barrington, wooed and wed Miss Fannie Fairchiid; 
a union," the writer adds, " that in every way fulfilled the 
beauty of its jiromise." There, also, Bryant wrote 
Green River, A Walk at Hiinset, To the West Wind, 
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and one of his longest and most notable poems, delivered 
liefore the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard in 1821, 
the year of his marriage. 

We started again at eight o'clock, and foLind the going 
remarkably good, but as remai'kably crooked. Language 
is indeed inadecLuate to convey an i<lea of the fantaatic 
turnings of the river. In about an hour we came in sight 
of the Leavitt Mansion, on the east tiank. The river 
swept by apparently, but soon again turned to the inun- 
sion ; ami then, after rambling about the meadows a while, 
returned onee more, and then gliding under a bridge, 
which is only two miles from Great Bari'ington, ap- 
proached the base of a woody hill, and the mansion finally 
disappeared as we pulled south through a comparatively 
Iniig reach. Soon, however, the river turned from the 
mountain at a point where the steep slope has lieen 
denuded of trees, leaving exposed a broad strip of rock- 
ribbed surface, sharply defined at each edge from base to 
tsuiimiit, by dense green woods, — a peculiar transforma- 
tion that frequently t>ccurs in the valley below Falls 
Village, — and began to ramble once more in tlie wiile 
intervale. 

By and by we i>assed the mouth of Green River, a stream 
celebrated in the verse of Byrant, which was most appro- 
priately named, as its waters are of a decided greenish 
tinge. The Housatonic itself, transparent as air, reflected 
every grain (jf sand and parti-covered gravel and flowing 
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weeds in the channel with luminous softness, except where 
the current slowly flowed into deep places. Often schools 
of fish broke from under the boat, scattering in rays like 
a shower of arrows. Trees lined the banks from time 
to time, and added constant variety to the continually 
varying course of the river. It was indeed a place in 
which to linger ; but we pulled on at a steady pace, and 
after a while passed under a red bridge, just below which 
is a little fall, and then continued on to an old wooden 
bridge that leads to the north end of Sheffield Street, a 
long, shady avenue, with houses on either side. 

Sheffield is indeed a handsome old town ; but it has a 
torpid appearance as if it were dozing under its sleepy 
elms. The municipality of Sheffield, England, would, I 
have little doubt, pay a round sum, if it could have its 
namesake transplanted just as it is and set down some- 
where in the busy region within its corporate limits. Be- 
low, the bed of the stream was occasionally filled with 
trunks of trees that sometimes almost blocked up our way. 

A half-hour's pull brought us to another long, covered, 
weather-stained bridge. The road from the west end leads 
direct to the middle of the village of Sheffield which is only 
a short distance away. Here we pulled up for a while, and 
my fellow-voyager, after we had partaken of some sardines, 
used the oil on his boots and pronounced it good. The 
river then winds worse than ever, if it were possible, until 
it approaches a range of hills on the east side of the valley. 
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wliereon are several houses, the fii-at, excepting, perhaps, 
at rare intervals an isolated building, we had seen since 
leaving Great Barrington. 

We pulled the Ijoat asliiire at the ^fc^'^-i^ 
end of a reach under the hill and at 
one of the farm-houses had a snmptu- 
ous repast cif rj^e-liread and inilk and 
canned fresh beef we hai] taken with 
us. On I'eturniug to the btiut we 
found in the brief interval of our ^_ 
absence an entire change had come '■A 
over the face of nature. The air 
had been sultry before and we had 
had 11 warm time rowing between 
the high clay-banks which are eliar- 
acteristic of the river below Sheffield. 
The wind had suddenly veered to the 
northeast and was eold and raw, 
mists rolled around the top of the 
Dome, and clouds were scudding furi- 
ously across the aky. We started at 
two o'clock, and before going a d< izeii 
strokes were enveloped in a scanty 
sprinkle of little rain-drops, and then 
another until the rain poured in tor- 
rents and battered the surface of the 
river into a long sheet of deep-fretted 
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water. We protected otireelves with rubber coats ami 
I>iiUe(i on, anil in about an Iiouv i-owed under the I'oad 
bridge and a raib-oad bridge wMeli croaa the liver 
side by side. The village of Ashley Falls is about a 
mile distant ironi tlie bridges on the east bank. The 
erratic river then ti'eiids across the intervale in long 
zigzag reaches to a group of houses on the west bank. 
The wet buiklings, exhibiting no signs of life, envel- 
oped in the melancholy haze of rain, looked dreary in 
the extreme. The reacfi, immediately below a bridge 
that spans the river just below the group of Jiouses, ends 
against the rocky face of a moujitain spur that turns the 
river eastward. The I'iver again ap^ roaches the mountain 
below, however, where ii. rocky elift' stands guard, and 
above, a broad field of brown heaf.h, dotted with stones, 
stretches in grim realistic fashion t<i the base of woods 
that crown the summit. The reaches here are all longer 
and wider, and the banks, which are quite high, were fairly 
ablaze with brilliant autumnal color. We had often since 
leaving Housatonic pulled by an uncouth looking scow, 
lying against the bank, and here we passed a hideous 
looking craft which had two names. '• The Old Sal " was 
painted uu the stern and on the side near the bow. 

" The Great Eaateni, owned and navigated by ; " an 

odd vagary of fancy. About live o'clock we saw before 
us the bridge of the Hartford and Connecticut Western 
Railroad. Just abt>ve it is a short rapid. We landed 
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at 11 farm-house just below tlie bridg-e tin tiie west bank 
and walked td Canaan, a mile distant on tbe east side 
of the river, on the railroad. 

Canaan is a sort of Mugby Junction. The tracks of 
the Hartford and Connecticut Western and Hoiisatonic 
Railroads intersect at right angles at a, corner of the 
station. There are two hotels in the village, but, apart 
from the noiKC of trains, Canaan is not a remarkably lively 
place. 

We got under waj' Tuesday morning at nine o'clock. 
The river Hows deep and tran(juil below the bridge, until 
it has disappeared around the first bend, where we glided 
through a gently flomng rapid- We had passed a great 
many pumpkins afloat on tlie river from time to time 
dui'ing our juorning row and the day preceding, and we 
had been tempted to use one of the grotesque, dumb yellow 
masques as a sort of jack- a-lau tern ornament to our pi-ow. 
After a while we pulled under a bridge, and, as we wei-e 
rowing along close to shore, we discovered at the edge of 
the water what at first we sfupposed was the slt>uglied off 
skin of a snake, and tlun the dead root of a tree. It 
turned out to be, however, the crumpled horns of a skele- 
ton ram's head. We at once made it fast to the bow, and 
tlieuceforwaril had a weird and imposing figure-hea<l. 

The river flows in somewhat regular long reaches, with 
a smooth current, to Falls Village. Twice, liowever, at 
a stated inter\'al, the river turns sharply almost north- 
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ward before resuming its southward sweeps. Mountains 
guard the valley on either hand, but the intervale and 
near hills give evidence of careful cultivation. We were 
indeed passing through the last intervale region on the 
river. The scenery is not so strikingly beautiful as in the 
Great Barrington meadows, but the river itself is, if it 
were possible, more beautiful. At Falls Village, however, 
the mountains come close to the river, and thereafter 
remain constant near guardians to the end ; and the river 
is, for the most part, rough and rapid, foaming with only 
brief intervals of rest through narrow mountain valleys. 

We reached Falls Village, wliich is the gate-way of this 
wild and lonesome region, at eleven o'clock. The descent 
of the river from Pittsfield to the State line of Connecti- 
cut is two hundred and ninety-five feet, while the descent 
from the State line to Derby is six hundred and twelve. 
The actual distance from Pittsfield to the State line is 
about one third the distance fioni Pittsfield to the mouth 
of the river ; but the river in Massachusetts, on account 
of its crooked windings, is about as long as the river in 
Connecticut. 

On account of the low stage of the water, we carried 
over the rocks of the upper pitch of the falls in the 
middle of the river, and then, rowing past the repaii- 
shops of tlie Housatonic Railroad on the west bank, we 
hauled ashore just above the railroad bridge, and let the 
boat float along down to the edge of the principal fall. 
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Willi H cord. The river makes a plunge here of thirty or 
furty feet, with considerable roar and blowing spray. We 
then dragged the boat over the rocks a short diatauce on 
the west aide, and lowered it over a steep cliff to a ledge 
below, where, by means of a long cord at the bow, and 







another at the stern, we let her down to tlie water at one 
side of the fall. We tried to run tiie rapida hehnv the 
fall, but the channel was narrow and strewn with rocks, 
itnd we, therefore, concluded it was the part of iliscretion 
til let the Ijoat through with a cord, while we walked 
idoig the east side of the principal i-haune! in the middle 
of the river. Arriving ut the end of our f'noting, wi; yot 
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into the boat aiid [jiille<l to the west sidi' of the river, 
where we used tlie cord once more, to get by the tliird 
pitch. Our operations had attracted quite a crowd on the 
bank, and an entire iliatiict school, with the teacher at the 
head, wiia narrowly observing every movement. My fel- 
low-voyager then took the oars, as the water was sliallow 
mid turbulent, while I walked aloug the west shove and 
awuited liis coming under the bridge at the village. 

Just above the bridge, the channel winds among rocks, 
and the oarsman, in an endeavor to escape the first one, 
got the oars out of the row locks, and, before he could 
replace them to pull back, the boivt drifted bi-oadside on 
a rock that peered out of water immediately below, 
careened, filled; iind the wiitei', rnshiug into the boat, 
washed oars, carpet-bags, and all our provisions down 
stream. The last I saw of my carpet-bag, it was placidly 
(luating in tlie middle of the river, some distance below, 
the handle just out of water; and then the waves closed 
over it. The oarsman stepped on the rock when the boat 
began Xo fill, and, after bi'eaking a paddle, all his further 
efforts to keep her from sliding down still <leeper proved 
unavailing, ami tlie boat finally kidged about a foot under 
water, and tlie current, rushing in, held her immovably 
fast, Thei'e was nothing to do but strip and plunge in, 
and after a half-hour's manceuvering, the boat Wiis turned 
over and edged along to another mck, below, where the 
water poured against the bottom oi' the boat. The long 
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rope at the Bteni was then caught and thrown ashore, 
whereat a man pulled hard, and by half-inches at a time, 
the boat was hauled into the stream and floated oyer a 
ahoru rapid; and after the water was bailed out I put 
back to the rescue of my fellow-voyager, who Btond, tn 
the utter amazement nf late comers on the scene, after 
the boat had got wedged against the second rock under 
the bridge, dry shod on the upper n>ck in the middle of 
the river upon a rather precarious foothold. On getting 
to shore, he stripped to iinuientionablepi also, and by 
repeated divings rescued all our canned goods, which 
glittered in the deep water just below the place of tJie 
overturn. Then keeping on down stream with one 
rescued oar, we fished our carpet-ba^ out of the stream 
below, and picked up the other articles a boy had rescxied 
and left on the bank, and started on down river in search 
of the missing tiar. We eventually miBsetl, besides the 
ram's head, only a few things of mi great value. Wi- 
passed through three I'eaches of swift water, and then 
came to a wide, open hay, where, two h(nir8 after the 
accident occurred, we found the oar imbedded in weeds. 
We had been induced, by the low stage of the water, to 
try the falls, and naturally were somewhat provoked after 
getting by the three upper pitches, which are really diffi- 
cult, — I doubt very much indeed whether they were ever 
attempted before, — to get wrecked on a eonjile of palti'y 
roeks at the very end. It is no doubt much better to 
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land above the first pitch on the west side at a solitary 
barn, and, indeed, quite necessary, I may say, as the 
water is seldom lower than when we took our trip, and 
get a team to carry you over the bridge below the lower 
pitch to the east shore, where it is an easy task to launch 
a boat in good water. 

The scenery below Falls Village, especially just above 
and below Lime Rock Bridge, is wild and grand. A 
range of mountains with a very ragged edge stretclies 
away from the river on the west, while mountains cov- 
ered with green woods slope uj) from the river on the 
east. The village of Lime Rock is a mile from the west 
end of the bridge, and, it is said, contains several fine 
residences, among others, that of the Hon. W. IL Barnum 
of State and national reputation. 

As we journeyed on we saw nuiny brilliant sunset 
effects on the mountains along the east side of the nar- 
row valley. Now, upon a dark green slope was outlined, 
in bright yellow sunshine, the form of one mountain ridge 
on the west side of the valley, and then again, another. 
I remember distinctly how the upper part of one long 
ridge was gilded with brilliant, almost dazzling light, while 
all the valley below was filled with intense, deep, sombre 
hues; and we often saw the sun rise and set over the 
sloping western ridges. The river, most of the time, 
pours along over fretted stones ; and the scenes, as night 
closed in, were extremely wild, almost weird. The nioun- 
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tain ranges were, t'nr the most pai-t, covered witli trees, 
but occasionally a mouutain ha^i been stripped bare, and 
the naked granite looked desolate and dreaiy in the 
extreme. We often saw a strip of bare waste girdling a 
slope where wtjod-chopjiers were still at work, and fre- 
quently, near at hand or afar off down the valley, per- 
haps close to a mountain summit, the flowing smoke <if 
a charcoal ])it; and when night added brilliancy to the 
glow of the fires that flamed here and there on the dark 
slojies, it seemed as if one were in the midst of one of 
Grimm's tales, in a land of riragons and gnomes. 

About seven o'clock, we saw the twinkling lights of 
West Cornwall, a decided misnomer, as the village is on 
the east side of the river, and we made fast just above the 
dam. We found j-efnge at the Mansion House, where we 
were long occupied, both before and after supper, in hang- 
ing our wet clothes on a dryer in the kitchen, and were 
often, I fear, in the way of two young, and pretty, and 
renmrkabty lively stepping damea of the domain. 

Our shipwreck had opened the seams of the boat ■con- 
siderably, and before embarking next morning, we were 
engaged, an hour or more, in tilling them with c<jtton 
batting and putty. While at work, a man told us alxnit 
a trip that three canoeists from Boston had made down 
the river the previous year, and pointed out the shed in 
wliicli they had stored their boats over night. We had 
heard of the party from the proprietor of the Berkshire 



House itt Great Harrington ; but whether they succeeded 
ill getting through, I know not, ulthougli we heard of 
them once itfterwai'd at New Milfonl. We got under way 
at teu o'clock. Just above the bridge is a low apron dam. 
We hinded toward tlie east end, and, in a few minutes, had 
lowered the boat over the dam and wei'e bumping through 




the rapida beltjw. We were obliged to stand up and push 
with the oars, when opposite the shears factory, and then 
were hurried, by the swift water, between two mountains 
that sprang from the water's edge on either side, t()ward a 
shallow rapid, which, however, we ran without difficulty. 
The sceneiy was (^uite wild and j)iotiire8que, the road 
along the west shore alone giving a iiiiit that the place 
was in reach of civilization. 
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We soon came to other shallow places, however, where 
we had haril work to get through. One great cause of 
Jiffieulty was occaaiuned by fish-ways, whicli were made 
up of atones heaped in a long line, usually iji a diagonal 
direction from shore to shui-e. If we went through 
the upper end we were quite sui'C to be stuck nii 
shallows; if, on the other hand, we followed the deeper 
water along the upper side of the way to the lower eiiil, 
there was uo opening and we had to lift the boat over 
the stones. Sometimes, however, we found an opening 
in the wall where we could shove thi-ough. Tlie river 
was often filled with huge rouks, and iu a few places the 
chaunel was very narrow and the water ]ioured tlirough 
in a rapid fall. At the worst places we turned the boat 
around and went through stern foremost. Going tin-ougit 
in this way we wei'e eiiabled, even where the water was 
very swift and violent, tu pull buck and keep the boat 
Kteady until we had selected the best course. Much of 
the time one or the other of us walked along the shore. 
We had indeed altogether rather a tedious forenoon 
juiu-ney, and were three hour's in getting to Cornwall 
Bridge, a distance of five miles. There is quite a high 
fish-way obstruction just above the bridge at Cornwall 
Bridge, and we had considerable trouble in getting past. 
We often wished, indeed, that the river was a foot higher. 
The water, however, as if to make some com]>ensatii>n, 
was pui'e and ti-ansparent as crystal. 
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Below the bridge Avas another long stretch of shallow- 
water, where my felloAv-voyager, alone in the boat, 
exercised liis ingenuity to the utmost to get through. 
In the next rapid we had no difficulty, as the channel 
was comparatively narrow, and we rushed through in fine 
style. We pulled up on the east shore, Avhere the back 
Avater curled around to the foot of the rapid and in a 
sheltered nook enjoyed a lunch after our long fast and 
hard labor, and Avere again under way at three o'clock. 
The going continued to improve, and we soon came to 
Boardman's Bridge. The road from the east end leads 
to CornAvall Bridge and the west to Sharon. Below we 
ran aground two or three times, but the river was less 
rapid and the country not quite so wild. After a while 
the river was divided into several channels by graceful 
islands, and the shadows of evening began to fall upon 
the 

•' Many-color'd woods, 
Shade deep'ning over shade, the country round 
Imbrown; crowded umbrage, dusk, and dun, 
Of every hue, from wan declining green 
To sooty dark." 

And then again the fires of charcoal pits illuminated 
mountain slopes near and remote, and it seemed as if we 
were sailing through some vast, mysterious region of 
Avitclicraft. We still pursued our way in smooth water, 
however, with some confidence. By and by, we passed 
the houses of Alder City, on the west bank, whose lights 
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twinkled cheerfully under the black shadow of the Scata- 
cook Mountains, and, upon inquiry by hallooing, learned 
that we were two miles from Kent, our intended stopping- 
place. Pursuing our way in the Egyptian darkness, we 
cautiously approached a huge misshapen object in our 
course, which proved to be a catamaran. We had before 
heard a noise like an unearthly groan, repeated at brief 
regular intervals, and could then hear the water pouring 
over the dam; so we kept along the east shore, and landed 
as close to the dam as we dared go. Stumbling along the 
road, attracted by a feeling of curious horror toward the 
dreadful moaning, we saw, in front, a furnace, belching 
flame and sparks from the chimney, and a wing of the 
building aglow with the lurid, bright glare of a casting. 
We found that the groaning was due to a water-wheel and 
wind suction pump that supplied the furnace with air. 
It was easy, indeed, for a moment, however, upon arrival, 
to imaguie one's self in Hades. We left our baggage in 
charge of the foreman, and walked half a mile down the 
track to the Elmore House in Kent. 



CHAPTER IV. 

KENT. — STRATFORD. 

"VTTE had little opportunity to see Kent, but it had 
^ ^ all the dignity of an eminently respectable New- 
England village, in the quiet air of early morning, as we 
left it still asleep on our way to the boat. We carried the 
boat around the dam on a wheelbarrow, and, relying upon 
the statement of a workman, put the boat in the tail-race, 
and, having loaded the baggage, embarked ourselves. 
The race was narrow and the current swift, and the boat 
got athwart the stream under a low-lying, projecting tree 
and filled, and all the baggage was washed out and got * 
wet. Furthermore, after getting righted, we found that 
the race at the end expanded into shallows, — which, 
hoAvever, had never been the case before, — that would 
have made a carry necessary in any event; so we were 
not at all obliged to our informant. We easily rescued 
everything, however, including a can of julienne soup. 
We were continually reserving the julienne for a choice 
occasion, but after losing it in both our overturns, we 
carried it the length of the river, and, sad to relate, 
brought it home unused. However, we finally got under 
way about ten o'clock, and soon pulled under the bridge 
at Kent, which will, T doubt not, be a better structure 
hereafter, as it wjis undergoing repairs. 
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The river banks are somewhat more open below Kent. 
Ou the east side, indeed, was quite a stretch of intervale. 
The reaches v/ere long and graceful, and it was very 
delightful rowing in the clear air of an autumn njorning. 
The trees were flaming in gorgeous colors, the maples, 
most brilliant of all, fairly ablaze with cvimsou and guld- 
The shrubbery was usually very gay, and, most beautiful 
of all, the vines of various colors creeping around the 
trunks of trees. The soft haze of an Indian summer was 
on the hills, and the aii- was deliciously uooi. We arrived 
above the upper pitch of Bull's Falls at twelve o'clock, 
and lauded i.ui the east shore where we luckilj', at (jiiee, 
found a team tii transport us around. Hull's Falls is not 
a very large place. There is a store, one white house, and 
two or three red ones. A survey of the Hoiisatonic was 
made last year for the purpose of determining the avail- 
ability of the river as a source from which to increase the 
water supply of the city of New York, and the report 
was, I believe, favorable, and contemplated tlie lucatiun of 
a great reservoir at Bidl's Falls. 

A friend of the writer, who, in company with another, 
had navigated the river in a small skiff, in the third week 
of .July, 1879, and unfortumitely suffered shipwreck at 
Lover's Leap below, said he ran the first pitch of Bull's 
Falls, thoTigh it was the worst place he passed through on 
the river, and added, in a list of directions which we 
found very useful, in a somewhat humorous tone : " The 
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lower pitch is truly terrific, and is best seen from the 
bridge. The river pours down a ledge to a depth so great 
that everything below seems dwarfed in the awful abyss." 
The river pours through a very narrow channel of rocks 
at an angle of about forty-five degrees, and finds rest 
before again plunging onward in a pond behind a deserted 
(lam just below the bridge. We rode a mile and a half, 
and then, at a place where the road approached the river, 
launched the boat within sight of Gaylord's Bridge. We 
paid for the transportation of ourselves and boat, seventy- 
five cents. We backed the boat through a bad stretch of 
rapids under the bridge, and theixce made good progress 
on our wav to New Milford. A white church with a 
square tower, on a little elevation on the west side of the 
bridge, continued in view quite a long time, a prominent 
picturesque object, like a church in a picture. While 
rowing along, we came upon a flock of ducks in a cove, 
which, perhaps luckily for them and perhaps fortunately 
for us, proved to be tame, as they came within range. 

Hitherto, our course from Falls Village had been in 
a wild, rough, mountainous region. I doubt, indeed, 
whether we passed through a mile of country, in all, 
that could be considered intervale, and a cultivated field 
was about as rare as intervale. We had mountains, rocks, 
trees, and a river that every few hundred feet was a foam- 
ing rapid. There is, indeed, an almost endless series of 
unused water privileges on the Housatonic, easily capable, 
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it would seem, of being improved. It was, therefore, a 
relief to find the encircling mountains give way, and a 
broad open tract of country gradually diaclosing itself 
before ua aa we drew near New Milford. Rounding a 
bend, we saw the houses of the village scattered over the 
side of a hill, lookiiig, at a distance, mucli tike a toy 
village. We were c[iiite puzzled, for a time, to discover 
the use of several barrels painted white and apparently 
located as beacons along the river ; but, as we pulled 
aahore below the bridge, we found a small iiaddle-wbeel 
steamer, not much larger than a row-boat, at anchor, and 
we inferred that they were planted to aid it in navigating 
the broad and jilaeid shallows opposite the town. 

New Milford ia the centre of trade for a large district, 
and it is very active and thriving. All the vill^es above 
are small — mere settlements ; and the nearest villages 
below, on the river, are Derby and Birmingham, which 
are twenty-eight miles distant. The predominance of 
English names in the valley of the Housatonic ia very 
noticeable. We stopped at the New England House, a 
liotel where the white-haired landlord is exceediiigly j<dly, 
lunch is always on the table, and the fare is excellent. 

We pushed off at seven o'clock next morning. The 
river was enveloped ui a thick mist. We kept close to 
the east shore, and soon heard the water jiom-ing over a 
low dam which is, perhaps, half a mile below the bridge. 
We passed the mouth of the canal that leads to the mill. 
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which we liad been warned to avoid, and hmded at the 
east end of the dam and carried the boat over a conven- 
ient rocky ledge, and then, holding her by the cord, let 
her float through the short rapids below. While thus 
engaged, we found a half dozen large eels that had been 
caught in a trap at the end of a fish-way. There are so 
many lish-ways on the river, however, that I should think 
the catch everywhere must ordinarily be small. 

Pulling under the railroad bridge below, where the 
Housatonic Railroad crosses the river for the last time, we 
continued on in the middle of the stream. The reaches 
were wide and long, and the trees on either side loomed 
vaguely through the dissolving mist, like gigantic ghosts. 
We had been approaching a mountain range directly in 
oui* path, and after about an hour's pull, we saw before us 
the dreaded Lover's Leap where the river makes its way 
through a wild gorge. On the right bank, just above, is 
the mouth of the Danbury River, crossed by a brown 
bridge. There is a fall of twelve or fifteen feet in the 
Housatonic just above the gorge, and a bridge crosses the 
river, just below the fall, at the entrance of the chasm. 
Between the fall in the middle of the river and the east 
end of the bridge is a ledge of rocks, and between thi.s 
ledge and the shore is the narrow channel of a fish-way. 
We had come to consider Lover's Leap as the critical 
point of our voyage, for the friend who had supplied us 
with directions had been compelled to abandon his trip at 
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this point, and he said : " I cannot exaggerate the difficul- 
ties of Lover'a Leap. The boat cannot be taken ont of 
Ihy stream, for the banka are enormously high and steep 
wJiero they are not mere cliffs. Furthermiirc, there is 




no road over the mountain, and you will see that it is too 
high to take a boat over. The (iah-way runa between two 
flat ledges, from one of which riaea the cliff; the other is 
out in the stream, and cannot be reauhed. The only way 
to reach the one next to shore in to climb the bank where 
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the bare rock begins. 1 tried to go along the base of the 
cliff, and narrowly escaped drowning. I then climbed 
down the bare cliff to the ledge, no easy or safe job.'' 
The river mnst have been very high at the time he 
attempted to get through. He said, indeed, that "the 
water foamed in the fish-way as if it would pull the ring 
and staple out of the boat." The friend who was with him 
undertook to lower the boat with the painter through the 
fish-way from above, so that he could reach her, standing 
on the ledge below. The rope unluckily proved too short, 
and the boat rushed by and was swamped on a huge 
boulder at the end of the way. He added ; '' Down the 
gorge all is plain ; but at tlie lower end are ominous 
breakers, of which I know nothing, and they might drown 
you, after all, for all I can tell." We landed on the outer 
ledge and found the fish-way merely a trickling rill. We 
made a fire in a very convenient cavity on the outer ledge 
and had the standard repast of the camper-out, beefsteak, 
roasted potatoes, and coffee. While breakfasting, we 
glanced, from time to time, down through the gorge 
where we could see the " ominous breakers " at the end, 
and get a glimpse of the country beyond, too, like a haven 
of rest, open, peaceful, and smiling. 

We lowered the boat over the rocks beside the fall 
without any trouble, and, embarking just below, passed 
under the bridge which crosses the river high in air, and 
entered the Ausable-like chasm. It is, indeed, a wild and 
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Itmesonie place, full of rugged beuiiiy. 'I'lie I'iver is, how- 
ever, comparatively smooth, except thiit there are ivro 
rapids at the very end of the gorge. We might easily 
have rim the fii'st, but instead, lowered the boat throiigh 
ou the \v68t aide with the cord. The other rapid we 
avoided by guiding the boat tlu-ough shallow ehaimela on 
the east side. As )'oii emerge from the chasm, cliffs tower 
abruptly fnim the water at each side. The rugged elift 
oil the west side is covered with a scanty growth of trees, 
while the other is a bare, i-ocky steep, crowned with a 
dead pine, which enhances its desolate appeai-anee. The 
river below spreads out in quite a wide basin called the 
Cove. The view^ of the Leii]i given is from the lower 
■ end, looking north. 

We had supposed that, below the gorge, wv should 
have smooth, deep water and level country. We fimud, 
liowevei", instead, tliat the'iiver was rapid and stormy, and 
ran thi-ough a valley, between mountains, amid scenery 
quite as wild and grand as above New Milford. We 
occasionally came across a troublesome shallow place, 
and often the inevitable tish-way, where we invariably 
had an interchauge of opinion as to the best course to 
take. The going was very good, however, for the most 
[lart. After rowing nearly three hours, we saw a boai'd 
naileil to a tree at the edge of a thick woods on the west 
bank, and, (Rawing near, found that it was a memorial, 
marking the place where a young man had been foinid 
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dead. Not far below, we i)ulled up on the west shore 
where a brook trickled into the river at the edge of a 
gravelly point, and liad our mid-day lunch. Immediately 
below the point is a shallow fall, and then a bridge. 
Rowing on, we came, in a little less than an hour, to the 
bridge of the Shepaug Railroad, which crosses the stream 
at a lonely i^lace. We i)assed through a long stretch of 
rapids above and below the bridge, and then pulling 
around a very pretty bend bordered along the west side 
with trees, we came to a low dam which we passed at the 
west end. Then followed swift currents and rapids. 
The river, by and by, made a sharp turn eastward, run- 
ning on the lower side ah)ng a finely curving wooded 
sloj^e. The river continued to follow the spur of the 
mountain until it seemed to flow almost north, and then 
debouched into a small, ojjen valley, a i)lace quite as beau- 
tiful as any we saw on the Xv\\), The river, as if relieved 
after its continual fretting over rocks, murmurs pure and 
limpid over a gravelly bed in a cliarming little intervale, 
while two large, white, comfortable looking houses on the 
north shore attest an appreciation of tlie charms of the 
little valley. At the end of the reach below, just above 
an island, is a ford where we saw a horse drawing a 
wagon and splashing, with slow contentment, through 
tlie shallow water. At the extreme end of the same 
reach is the truss bridge of the New York and New 
England Railroad, which, i)erched on lofty stone piers, 
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spans the river like an aerial spiilei''s web. The river 
lielow flows rapidly around a perfectly curving wooded 
bank. A few minutes after six o'clock, we came to 
Bennett's Bridge, where an island divides the rivei- and 
bridge. We pidled under the eastern section and, land- 
ing on the gravel shore below, found shelter at the board- 
ing-house of H. M. Post. 

We started next morning at seven o'clock, and found 
the river alwut as usual, only the reaches were longer 
and broader, and the distance from rapid to rapid a little 
farther, while mountains still bordered the narrow valley 
on every aide. We also got stuck two or three times in 
shallow places. We readied Zoar's Bridge, where a very 
handsome chain suspension bridge spans the river, about 
ten o'clock. Then, after passing through several rapids 
wJiere the full cnrrent ran delightfully swift in narrow 
channels, we came to the head of a long pond formed by 
the Derby-Birmingham dam which sets the water back 
between six and seven miles. Here we encountered a 
violent southwest wind, and were glad to keep under 
the lee of mountains wherever they afforded protection. 
The scenery about the pond is essentially the same as 
along the river, embracing principally mountains, woods, 
and water. There is, however, some cultivated land, and 
a few honses are 8cattere<l along the shores. The pond is 
comparatively narrow, gradually widening, however, as 
yon approach tlie end ; and, as we rounded the last bend. 
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a magnificent broad expanse of water stretched before us 
to the dam. Beyond the gate-house on the west side rises 
the tall brick tower of the Derby mills, and a few scatter- 
ing houses are visible on the high ground on both sides 
below. There is a lock at the gate-house, but the keeper 
was not at hand and we had no time to hunt him up, 
so we pulled to the east end of the dam and tliere made a 
portage. A wide, deep, unused canal leads off from the 
east end of the dam, over which we carried the boat on a 
narrow stone walk on the east side of the gate-house. 

The dam is a very imposing structure of stone, twenty- 
two feet high, with the lower face nearly perpendicular. 
It is six hundred and thirty-seven feet long, in the form 
of a curve, which is fifty feet deep, with the concave side 
facing down stream. In a history of Derby I find a state- 
ment that the trembling sound of the water pouring over 
the dam, when the river is full, has been observed in the 
upper part of the city of New Haven, a distance, in a 
direct line, of over eight miles. There is a lock on the 
west bank, just above the Derby mills, between the canal 
and river. The bank below is lined with mills to the 
bridge, while on the east side below the bridge are the 
fixctories and houses of Birmingham, which is located on 
a tongue of land between the Housatonic and Naugatuck 
Rivers. The river forms quite a basin immediately below 
the bridge, and several schooners, at wharves, and a 
sharpy, darting here and there, warned us of our 
approacli to the sea. 
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We began our last jiull un the river alimit two o'clock. 
We kept close to the west shore, imder the shelter of 
mountainous wooded slopes, whenever it was possible, 
to avoid, as far as we could, the wind, which was fiercely 
blowing. The tide, luckily, was with us. Still our progress 
was slow. The river is several hundred feet wide, and the 
reaches very picturesque. The shore was rocky and wooded 
almost all the way to Stratford. We occasionally pulled by 
a little beach ensconced between rocks, and sometimes iin 
open space wherein ii house was prettily located. A fence 
projecting into the stream often compelled us to make 
a brief detour, and by and by we passed little fleets of 
moored floriea, and huge reels in sheltered coves, and 
many a line caifipiug place, of which, however, there had 
been no lack all along the river. There were marshes 
here and there, and yet, although we were so near tlie 
sea, and the tide was running strong, the water was fresh. 
Late in the afternoon we saw a long way off down river, 
over a wide expanse of water beyond a marsh, the high 
crossed framework of a long bridge outlined against the 
sky, and the -spires of Stratford. The banks were dark 
and sombre, the water in the channel a raging mass of 
white caps, while heavy clouds rent and torn by the 
furious wind were scudding along above, lighted with the 
gorgeous and continually changing hues of a brilliant 
sunset, the entire scene resembling very much a sullen 
and angry Turner. 
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We pulled under the truss bridge of the New York and 
New Haven Railroad about six o'clock. We continued 
on, however, to the Washington toll-bridge just below, 
on the old post route from Boston to New York, which, 
it is said, derives its name from the fact that Washington 
marched over it when on his way to New York after the 
British evacuated Boston. There is a hotel at the east 
end of the bridge. The river below the toll-bridge flows 
past the Lower Dock at Stratford, as it is called, and then 
a mile further in a magnificent wide, semi-circular sweep 
between level marshes to the sea. The mouth of the river 
is guarded on the eastern side by Milford Point, where 
there is a hotel, and on the west by a light-house. The 
town of Milford is on the east bank, but the village is 
three miles from the bridge. Stratford is on the west 
side, about a mile from the river. It is a large old- 
fashioned village with wide, rambling, well-shaded streets. 
Many of the houses are covered with long, wide shingles, 
and the windows are filled with the small panes of glass 
anciently in vogue. There is no factory in the village 
and no hotel. It is, therefore, as one would naturally 
suppose, a very quiet place, and it has a quaint and 
extremely ccmservative air, which the modern houses 
cannot disi)el. Bridgeport is three miles west of Stratford, 
and New Haven thirteen miles east. 

We were seven days in all in descending the river, 
which may be considered the utmost limit of time 
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neceBaary, aa tlie water wlis almost uiipreeedeiitedly liw 
ami the days short. The in^'igoniting autumn air, how- 
ever, enabled us to sustain the burden of towing, which 
some one has characterized as the easiest kind of hard 
work, — -as it surely is for one accustomed to it, though 
a must grievous task to a novice, — with an effective strulit 
from morning until night. The friend who supplied \u 
with directions, upon hearing an account of our trip 
wrote : '' I did not suppose we had such very high water, 
and it could not have been very high in July either. I 
am sure that letting down over the great falls at Falls 
Village would have been about as practicable fur us us 
letting down by Niagara. We were less tliiin three 
quarters of an hour in going from West Cornwall to 
Cornwall Bridge, where you seem to have had so much 
trouble. We rushed right along, bow on, as I never 
rushed on any stream before. At Lover's I^eap the lish- 
way was a roariug torrent, and the waves at the end were 
tremendous curlers. With the same stage of water 1 d(» 
not byUeve that it would be safe to undertake to go 
through." 

I should ai-lvise any one in boating on the Hr)Usatoiii(- 
not to he in a hurry, if possible to avoid it. It is a liuan- 
tifid stream from beginning to end. Whoever desceiiils 
it, indeed, iu whatever way, will undoubtedly retain in 
memory unfading visions of scenes of rare beauty, wliicli 
he will nevertheless unhappily find as impossible to 
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describe as the charms of a perfect poem or a perfect 
picture. 

A single word of caution : Be sure you know how to 
handle oars in wild water before embarking on the mad 
Housatonic. 



THE NASHUA RIVER. 



CHAPTER I. 

WEST BOYLSTON. — LANCASTER. 

'* Where through the cahu repose 
Of cultured vales and fringing woods the gentle Nashua flows." 

Whittiek. 

AT the end of the trip on the Housatonic 1 had the 
boat sent as freight to West Boylston on the South 
Branch of the Nashua, in Worcester County, and in July 
of the following year took the three o'ck)ck train from 
Boston on the Boston and Albany Railroad, with a friend 
of i^revious ex[)erience in river travel, to make a voyage 
in her down the Nashua. At Worcester, after a very 
convenient interval of forty minutes between trains, 
which we improved by making additions to our store of 
supplies, we took the five o'clock train on the Worcester 
and Nasliua Railroad. 

After a short ride of twenty-four minutes we landed 
at West Boylston, and, without delay, obtained of the 
station-agent tlie bill of freight for the boat, whicli 
amounted to six dollars and fifty-five cents. The charge 
of the New York, New Haven, and Hartford Railroad from 
Stratford to Springfield, a distance of seventy-five miles, 
was one dollar and seventy-five cents ; that of the Boston 
and Albany for transporting her from Springfield to 
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Worcester, fifty-six miles, three dollars and tweutj' cents, 
while the charge of the Worcester and Nashua for nine 
miles was one dollar and sixty cents. 

The boat weighed only about one hundred and fifty 
pounds, but was rated by the first road as weighing seven 
hundred. The Boston and Albany, however, was much 
more generous and had rated her as weighing two thou- 
sand pounds. The rate for a boat on the printed tariff 
of the Worcester and Nashua Railroad is fifteen hundred 
pounds, but the Worcester and Nashua in a magnanimous 
sjjirit lost sight of its own rating and adopted, by some 
strange preference, tluit of the Boston and Albany instead 
of the somewhat more reasonable fiction of the New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford. 

Having briefly called the attention of the agent to the 
somewhat remarkable variability of rates for such an 
apparently extraordinary article of carriage as our boat, 
we discovered, upon lowering her from a long enforced 
retirement on rafters in tlie loft of the freight-house, and 
bringing her to the light of day, that she had been badly 
damaged in transportation. There was a yawning crevice 
nearly seven feet long on one side close to the bottom. 
The seams were of course all open, but we had foreseen 
that they probably would be, and had provided ourselves 
witli means to make them tight. It was necessary, how- 
ever, to procure a skilful workman to repair the injury, 
and, upon inquiry, we were directed to the wheelwright, 
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Mr. Groaeliii. We carried tlie boat \ritli o 
a wheelbarrow, with alternate reliefs in wheeling, down 
a pretty steep I'oad frrmi the d6p6t, and aci'oss tlie level 
of a narrow valley tu G-uselin's shop, which is on tha hank 




of the river. Goselin examined the break carefully, and 
then with a calm, judicial air that was eminently reassur- 
ing said he could repair it on the morrow. 

Just beyond GoSelin's a handBorae stone bridge with 
stone parapets spans the Nashua, and only a few steps 
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away is an ordinary wooden one over a canal. Immedi- 
ately beyond the canal is a small, unpretentious hotels 
which, however, unluckily, happened to be closed ; and, 
as it is the only one in town, we were compelled to seek 
quarters for the night at a remote private house, — while 
farther on, past a row of buildings, in front of which is 
a park, that might, perhaps, be considered extensive in 
Lilliput, at the end of the road, is an old, two-storied, 
double-gabled, red brick building, under a steep hillside, 
in the longest block of buildings in town. 

The view southward from the lower village is exceed- 
ingly beautiful. The intervale stretches away in broad 
and fertile meadows of rich, dark green, bordered on the 
west by a wooded bank, broken, at a distance, by a j^ro- 
jecting headland of bare earth, to a line of high curving 
hills a couple of miles distant, where a white church-spire 
gives relief to thickly-wooded slopes. The river flows in 
gracefid curves over the broad expanse, its course marked 
here and there by a bordering of trees, while at the 
extreme end of the vale, where the liills crowd together, 
hangs a high red bridge. The canal runs along the 
easterly side of the intervale, and half a mile away, at the 
end of a wooded bank, close under a hill, stands, entirely 
by itself, in a grand sort of way, the large brick building 
of the Clarendon Mills. There is a bridge at the upjjer 
village, which is perhaps a third of a mile above the stone 
bridge, and just below it is the dam of Holbrook's Mill. 
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It would be easy to carry a bfiat by the tlam, and in 
taking a trip on the river it would be well to begin ut 
least as high up as Oakdale, the next station above West 
Boylston, on the Worcester and Nashua Kailroad, where 
the Qiiinepoxet River from Holdeu and the Stillwater 
from Sterling, unite to form the South Branch of the 
Nashua; and, generally, the higher up a river one can 
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begin iu boating, provided only it is liavigiible, tbo 
better. 

FurtlieiTTiore, since taking this trip the Massachusetts 
Central Railroad has been completed to Oakdale, and 
furnisiies the most direct route thither from Boston. Tli« 
station at West Boylston js silongside the canal. 

The high ground between the u]»iier and lower villages 
at West Boylston commands, at most point*, a fine view 
of the broad intervale below; the river, lying deep and 
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(juiet like a narrow pond between picturesque banks, 
wliile the shapely i)eak of Waehusett stands forth promi- 
nently in the north, only a few miles distant, and adds 
a mountainous flavor to the gentle beauty of all the rural 
landscape round. The view from the summit of Mount 
Waehusett, which is easily accessible, is one of the finest, 
in extent and variety, of any in Massachusetts. 

Early in the afternoon of next day, the boat was ready, 
sc\ after preparing and eating luncli in the blacksmith 
shop which adjoins Monsieur Goselin's establishment, we 
put her in the canal, as the river itself, on account of the 
large volume of water drawn oif through the canal, was, 
as we had ascertained, too shallow in many 2)laces for 
navigation. In spite of repairs and caulking, the boat 
leaked pretty badly at first; but we loaded tlie baggage 
and cast off about three o'clock. The canal is wide 
enough to row in, and there is a good current. We soon 
came, however, to a bridge so close to the water that we 
could not i)ass under it, and we therefore made a portage 
over it. 

The canal then opened into a small pond, bordered on 
the left with a shady road lined with oblong, box-like 
boarding-houses. As we piUled down the pond we had 
a fine view, from its high level, of the intervale opposite 
and below. 

We landed on the embankment at the foot of the pond, 
and carried the boat over a grassy slope between the 
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buildings of tlie Claremloii Milla auil the canal, and put 
her intu the race-way just below, and in a few minutes 
were gniiig at a lively rate in Ji very Kwift current 
between banks of uniform liiglit, marked alternately with 
greenery and patches of gravel. 




After a wliile, however, we came to ii harrier in the 
shape of a log, which for a few minutes looted troiilile- 
Bome. My friend, however, got out and, without mueh 
difficulty, lifted one end of tlte log, and the boat glided 
undei' without any disturbance to the baggage, which was 
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heajied up in quite a mountainous pile in the bow. 
Shortly below, swiftly going with the rushing current, 
we came to another bridge so low that we could not jmss 
it, and we were again compelled to make a carry, which, 
however, we quickly accomplished. 

The canal thereafter assumed much more the appear- 
ance of a river as it flowed, with frequent turns, rapidly 
between low, open banks, often bordered on both sides 
with a thick network of bushes. After a delightful sail of 
about two miles in all, in the canal, the boat drifting stern 
foremost all the while and the oars only used to keep the 
course, we emerged into the river, narrow, deep, swift- 
flowing, and bordered with trees. 

We sought here to get a glimpse of the Red Bridge 
which hangs so high in graceful suspense, in the view 
from the head of tho intervale at West Bovlston, but could 
discover no trace of it, and its later whereabouts remained 
a mystery of the voyage. We soon passed a high sand- 
bank on the left, and then, after a few windings, glided 
through refreshing, cool shadows, under Carr's Bridge, an 
ancient, weather-stained structure of quaint gracefulness, 
made still more attractive by the beauty of its shaded 
approaches. The road south leads to Boylston Centre. 

Below, the river was bordered on the right by a steep, 
woody bank, while opposite were open fields. By and by 
we passed gravel embankments of the Massachusetts 
Central Railroad on the right, and after a while j^uUed 
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between piles upon which the railroad ia carried over the 
river, and entered tlie pond iibove Sawyer's Mill. 

We pulled under a bridge near the end of the pimd, 
and landed at the left of the dam just below. We found, 
however, that, upon this occasion at any rate, it would be 
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easiei" to get over the dam ou the nght-huud side, as water 
was not jjouring over the dam iiud there ia ijuitu a high 
ledge of rocks below the dtun on that Bidu. It took us 
only a few minutes indeed to lower the boat into the 
river below the dam, ami, hiiving reloaded the baggage, 
we made rajiid progi'ess down stream. The Nashua 
indeed flows very swiftly here, wandering in a charming. 
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vagrant fashion, hither and thither over the level of quite 
an extensive valley, (lashing at frequent intervals over 
beds of gravel and making music as it goes. It was past 
six o'clock, and we talked of halting to pitch the tent, 
but, tempted by the pleasant windings of the swift-flow- 
ing stream, we continued on and neglectfully passed one 
good camping ground after another. 

While shooting through a rapid at a lively pace we came 
near being impaled on a barbed wire stretched across the 
stream. There was (juite a number of such wires at 
various points along the river, and they constitute the 
only source of danger I know of on the* "gentle" 
Nashua. 

After a while the shallow rapids came to a sudden end, 
and we entered the head of the long pond above Clinton. 
We soon i)ulled under a bridge and past a primitive steam- 
boat landing below, and then began to look out in earnest 
for the night's resting-place, but for a long time without 
discovering a location in any way desirable. We finally 
got into the broad pond and at last halted on the left 
shore, and pitched our tent in the woods on the level of 
the bank above, and while regretting opportunities for 
camping neglected above the head of the pond, con- 
gratulated ourselves as darkness set in that we had found 
a place not quite so bad as we had just before come to 
believe would have to be our refuge. Before going to 
sleej) we conld 2)lainly hear conversation and the noise of 
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wagons oil the iiigJi-road on the opposite side of the jiund, 
and during the night were startled iit times into hidf- 
couaeious wakefulucsa hy the iiitermitteut tread of some 
creature near the teiit. 

We got uniler way ahout nine u'ulock Wednesday. 
After iL short pull hetween the high banks near the .foot 
of the pond, which dimioishes in ^ridth toward the end, 
WD landed on the sloping erlge of tlie dam, as water was 
not pouring over it. The dam, which is just below a 
bridge, is of stone, not wide, but upwards of tweutj' feet 
high. There is no opportunity to get by the dam on 
either side; it was also quite impossible to lower the boiit 
down its perpendicular face, and we had no inducement to 
attempt it, as the bed of the stream below was completeh" 
dry ; so we pulled back past a propeller and two or three 
sail-boats moored in a group antl landed on the nui'th 
slioi'e near a wharf, and then had to walk up the long hill 
to the vilhige before we couhl find a team to carry us 
around. We drove past the Lancaster Mills, — and out of 
the long array of buildijigs came an infernal clatter, — 
and then along a very fine level road, which at one piiint 
runs close to the river. We might have launched the 
boat here on tlie brimming flood, hut the teamster advised 
us that there was another dam only a quarter u£ a mile 
below, so we continued on, and in a few minutes drove 
jtcritss the I'oad below it, and then shot the boat down 
a sloping bank, Ihied with great trees, into the river. 
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After embarking, it seemed to us, as we looked up stream 
under the bridge, as if it would not be at all difficult to 
get by the second dam, which is so low, indeed, that I 
believe we might have floated the boat over it. We had 
made considerable saving in time, however, by the long 
carry, which cost for ourselves, boat, and baggage, about 
a half mile in all, seventy-five cents. A rapid current 
bore us swiftly on in an open intervale with high hills at 
a little distance on almost every side. The houses of 
Clinton were scattered over the more remote western 
slopes, with here and there a window glittering in the 
rays of the sun, and all tremulous in the heat, looking so 
hot and uncomfortable that we were glad to turn to the 
swift movement of the coolly flowing river. The current 
after a little while, however, subsided in the still water of 
a pond. We supposed at the time that the North Branch 
of the Nashua here joined the one on which we were 
sailing, and we looked doubtfully from time to time into 
the numerous green recesses in which the 2)ond abounded. 
Fortunately, however, we kept rightly on our way to the 
foot of it where there is a bridge, with a grist-mill, a 
homely, old-fashioned building which outwardly gives 
indication of its use, on one side, while on the right, 
opposite, is a hill of graceful slope, marked by a great 
elm and crowned by a farm-house. There is no village in 
sight, but the place, I believe, goes by the name of South 
Lancaster. We made a portage, which was very easy, to 
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the right of the bridge, to avoid thf dam, whicdi is beneath 
it. TJie dam m not very high, lint the edge is lined at 
brief intervals with stakes, which divide the fall of water 
ill a very pretty way into innumerable glass-like portions. 




'f^t South iantasie 



We lowered the boat over a little ledge of rocks below 
the fall, and, while baukiug lier down stream, had our 
attention attracted to ii man on the bridge, who wiis 
wildly gesticulating, iw his voice was useleas in explana- 
tion, on account of the noise of the water. We q^nickly 
concluded, Jiowever, as we were hurrying along in tlie 
swift water, and keeping a sharp lookout for our course. 
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that he was trying to tell us about danger on the river, 
of which we had no fear, and we, therefore, gave him but 
momentary heed. In a few minutes, we pulled through 
an arch, under a lofty embankment of the Lancaster 
Railroad. The road was designed to give Lancaster 
direct communication with Boston ; and was completed 
to Hudson, but never used. It is now, however, I under- 
stand, operated as a branch of the Old Colony, which is 
thus considerably estray, as it Avere, from Cape Cod and 
Plymouth County. 

The Nashua then flowed mostly with a swift current, 
with many a crook and turn over the wide level of a 
fertile valley. The river now glided gently between 
turfy banks, and, again, rippled along with soft murmurs ; 
or, descending a bed of gravel, "made music on its 
pebbled rim." Here and there was a tree or a clumj) of 
bushes, while the hills which bordered the valley were 
silent in a motionless, sleepy haze. 

Just above Atherton Bridge, the novel spectacle of a 
boat on the river, attracted and held the undivided atten- 
tion of a man and two boys who were sifting gravel on 
the bank. They gazed with such friendly, sympathetic 
interest, until we were lost to sight, that I wish we might 
have taken them in. Below the bridge, we came upon 
an artist on the left bank, under a white cotton umbrelhi, 
painting, perhaps a group of cattle at the water's brink, 
or some noble trees, or the rich expanse of the broad 
and luxuriant Lancaster intervale bevond. 
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The river qiiifkly sent us on our wiiy as it rushed 'from 
bank to bank, and in h few minutes we were hurried 
down a swift rapid to the mouth (if the Nortli hraucli of 
the Nashua, a tranquil, dignified stream that seemed like 
a reproof to tiheck tlie tither's boisterous flow. Pulling 
out from the current, we landed at the edge of the ripple 
on a sand beach, at the point of junction, a very delight- 
ful spot. Just in front, looking do«'n stream, is the Cen- 
tre Bridge, which spans the united rivers, while in the 
rear, between the two branches, stretches a lordly field of 
more than two hundre'l acres, bordered on tlie north liy a 
wooded slope, and marked in the iniildle by a gigantic 
oak. The banks of the rivei-s are lined with trees, whicli 
congregate in a little assembly at the point. We pitched 
the tent here, near the smoothly flooring, dark -brown 
water of the North Branch. A little distance above was 
the bridge of the Worcester and Nashua Raih'oad ; and 
beyond the easterly end, we caught a glimpse here and 
there, amid banks of foliage, ni the houses of Lancaster. 

It was ]jast noon, and we began to make preparations 
for lunch, when we discovered that our can of milk was 
missing, and then, alas I somewhat too late, we knew the. 
meanicig of the nnle pantiniiinie by the man on the bridge 
at South Lancaster. He Iiad endeavored to warn us that 
we had left it on the bank. It was idle to think of row- 
ing back up the swift stream, so we returned by way of 
the railroad, under the iiottest of .Inly suns, and, luckily, 
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found the can in the cleft of a rock, a little to one side 
the place of our embarkation, still in plain sight from 
both road and river. The Nashua is, however, I believe, 
the Lethe of New England rivers. We were often, 
indeed, lulled into a state of forgetfulness, in following its 
mazy windings. At the outset, we forgot a pipe, then the 
ridge-pole and supports of the tent, and at Lancaster left 
the hatchet. 

Late in the afternoon, we pulled up the North Branch. 
We rowed under tlie i-ailroad bridge and the Sprague 
Bridge just above, and then toiled through a stretch of 
rapids. We pulled u[) half a mile perhaps in all, and 
then turning about, glided swiftly through one rapid 
after another, with only an occasional stroke, hardly 
necessary, save to give direction, where thirty or forty 
hard strokes had barely sufficed to carry us laboriously 
up. We landed at the Sprague Bridge, and, after 
rambling through the village, returned to our camp at 
the junction. 

The North Branch of the Nashua is, as maps indicate, 
a very tortuous stream. I have little doubt, however, 
that, with a light boat, and no disinclination to an 
occasional "easy," by wading where the rapids are shallow 
as well as swift, one could go up as far as Leominster, 
which is eight miles above Lancaster, and, perhaps, to 
F'itchburg. It is, however, I have no doubt, easily navi- 
gable in descent, from either place, by skiff or canoe. 
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We rowed up the North Branch again, in the evening, 
and landed at the foot of a lane, immediately below the 
railroad bridge. Returning late from the village, we 
had to grope our way cautiously through the lane, which 
was very dark ; and the river was so black that we could 
not see a boat's length in any direction. The voyage to 
camp was, indeed, throughout, a nocturne of shadows. 



CHAPTER II. 

LANCASTER. — GROTON. 

"TTT^E were awakened Thursday morning by the sound 
of great rain -drops heavily i)attering on our 
canvas covering, and were compelled to lie a long time on 
our beds of hay, in which was mingled much odorous 
sweet-fern, listening to the music of the storm. The 
lightning was incessant and vivid, and crash after crash 
of thunder broke through the sky. It seemed, indeed, as 
if the ghostlike mythicals whom local tradition says make 
thunder among the Catskills by bowling ten-pins during 
a shower, had transferred the scene of their sport, and 
were bowling a constant succession of strikes above Lan- 
caster. We did not get wet in the least, however, and 
after a while the thunder rolled grumbling away in the 
distance, the sun shone brightly, and birds everywhere 
filled the air with the melody of their delayed matins. 
Camp duties were performed by the middle of the 
morning, and then once more, and for the last time, we 
pulled up the North Brancli to the village. At the landing 
at the foot of the lane we had talk with a man who, in a 
communicative humor, told us something of his life. He 
had been a sailor in his youth, and had voyaged over 
nearly all the oceans of the world; but now, in middle 
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age, had found u snug harlxir in the rural ([uietude uf 
Lancaster. Wt: had already before, strangely enough, yet 
naturally, loo, perhaps, in ai;cnrdance with a law that 
seems to group incidents nf a similar kind in life in close 
seqiience, met, in the course of cnii' hrief exciu'siiiii, a 
I'eniiniacenee of the sen, a sailor lad on the train fmni 
Boston, who wore the cap of the Powhattan. He was 
a mere boy, luit said he had heeii aM'ay cruisiug the piist 
nine yeai-s. He had written to his parents only once 
(luring all this time, and had not heard fi-oni them at all. 
With sailor-like unconcern, however, he was then on his 
way to Springfield, fiu a three days' leave of absence, to 
ascertain whether his home was still unbroken. 1 should 
not be at all surprised if he. too, sometime in the future, 
found a retreat somewhere along the "gentle" Nashua. 

The principal part of Lancaster lies u[)on the westerly 
slope of a ridge that extends in a northerly direction from 
the North Branch of the Nashua, and affords a fine view 
of the river-basin and especially the broad, gently sloping 
hillsides beyond. Upon the back of the ridge, along its 
highest elevation, which also commands a wide view of 
the valley east, are the schoolhonse, Town Hall, Memorial 
Hull, a church, and a large hotel, all of substantial brick. 
The town library, a large and well-appointed institution, 
second only in size and equipment, I think, to the Concord 
libi'ary, is in n very handsome octagonal room in Memorial 
Hall. Most other towns have, during the jiast thirty 
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years, felt the impulse of the marcli of modern times, 
1111(1 now throb with new industries and teem with alien 
population ; but Lancaster preserves, in a marked degree, 
the traditional character of the old New-England village, 
and seems likely to for many a year to come. A singu- 
larly beautiful rural landscape, which, soon after the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims brought the first settlers to the town, 
still remains its greatest attraction. 

Lancaster is indeed tlie oldest town in Worcester 
County. It was settled in 1645, and incorporated in 1653. 
It was for many years the most advanced post of the 
Pilgrim Colony. The inhabitants, however, lived on 
amicable terms with the Indians, and the settlement 
thrived continuously until the outbreak of King Philip's 
War. On August 22, 1675, eight persons were killed by 
the Indians, and the tenth of February following, several 
tribes, led by Philip himself, made a desperate attack 
upon the town, in five different places at once, in which 
more than fifty were killed or taken prisoners. Six weeks 
afterward all the liouses but two were destroyed, the town 
was deserted, aiul Lancaster remained without an inhab- 
itant for more than three years. The inhabitants then 
began to return, and were not molested in the resettle- 
ment of the town until after King William's accession to 
the throne of England, which occasioned a new series 
of hostilities, in which the Indians were encouraged and 
aided by the French as allies. They made an assault in 
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July, 1692, and renewed tlieir iitlauks iit various intervals 
from timi' to time, dowu to August 6] 1710, when, lis an 
ancient ehrouicler aayti, ilie lii»t mischief was done. 

At the time of the assault, in February, 1676, the wife 
of the minister was taken captive hy the Indians, and 
remained among them several weeks before she was 
ransomed. Soon after her release she wrote an account 
of the attivck upon the town and her experience among 
the Indians, which was published in a little hook entitled 
Narrative of the Captivity and Removes of Mary Row- 
landsou. It is written iji quaijit language in graphic style 
and eoutaina a strange admixture of events most pathetic, 
and incidents most ludicrous, despite their tragic, rueful 
asjK'ct. The sentences for the most part, however, fairly 
roll and groan under the bui-den of her terrible stoiy. 
The narrative, brief as it is, nevertheless throws a great 
deal of light on the character, traits, mode of life, and 
maniiei's of the Indians, and may indeed wisely be read as 
a very effective antidote to the romanticism of Coojter. 

A History of Lancaster was written by the Rev. A, P. 
Marvin, and published by the town in 1879. It is a very 
interesting account of the early settlement and progress 
of the town, and contains many illustrations and maps. 

After a while we returned to the junction again, broke 
camp, and were soon under way once more. We pulled 
into the rijtple swiftly flowing out of the South Branch, 
and quickly shot under the Centre Bridge, which spans the 
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Nashua. The Centre Bridge, one hundred and seventy- 
three feet long, is an iron structure, ui suspense from 
bank to bank, light, graceful, and commodious. The 
Sprague Bridge over the North Branch, which, in old 
deeds, was called the North River, is one hundred and 
forty feet in length ; while the Atherton Bridge over the 
South Branch is ninety. 

The main river was called Pennacook by the Indians. 
The Indian name was retained for a while by the early 
settlers, according to Marvin's History, and the river is 
indeed thus designated (hi the oldest maps. The present 
name, Nashua, is a corruption of Nashaway, which was the 
name of the tribe of Indians who lived along the banks of 
the river, and was after a time, perhaps naturally, and at 
any rate very happily, bestowed upon it by the settlers. 
I have seen it stated that naahmvay was a generic Indian 
word and signified ''a place between '' or '' in the middle." 
I have, however, also seen it stated that the word signified 
" the bea^utiful stream with the pebbly bottom." The 
river near Lancaster was also at one time called the 
Lancaster River, and in the same way the river for an 
indefinite distance above and below Gi'oton was called the 
Grotoii River. 

The river at first flowed, for the most part, steadily 
with a deep strong current between gently curving banks 
of uniform hight, and we rowed along at an easy pace 
under a cloudy sky. Standing up in the boat we could 
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look across the broad, luxuriant, level fields to the liills 
far away ou the south side beyoud. We ofteu passed a 
group of C0W8 standing at the edge of the water aiitl 
doubtfully eyeing us, or ou the bank above staring 
with a <listant gaze at the strange apparition floating 
<Iown river. After a while the I'iver ofteu desttended a 
gravelly shallow with a I'usli, and we swiftly floated along 
[last rapidly receding banks of sand or clay. Then, 
by and by, the river flowed smoothly between green banks 
under arching trees, and moving thns in state, touched 
a high hill on the left and passeil under ii very picturesque, 
old-fasliioned, weather-stained mad bridge, perliaps tlie 
ironuecting link of the old Lancaster-Concord turnpike. 
The river then still softly flowed in beautiful reaches, and 
after a while at intervals poured darkly with a deep, 
strong current past great banks of sand, which made 
a very picturesque feature of the riverscape. They were, 
for the most part, fringed along the semi-circular top edge 
with pines, while the sandy facade jiresented a grotesque 
spectacle of trees and shrubs engaged in a hopeless struggle 
to maintain theii' position in the sliding mass. PUiintively 
they turned in every direction, while others, settled at the 
margin of the water, were awaiting with melanchnly 
resignation their hoiu' of doom at the hands uf a spring 
fresliet. 

After we had journeyed about an hour in all. a shower 
came np and we made fast to the bank in a leafy cave 
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formed by the drooping branches of a graceful elm, where 
we were amply protected, while outside the swiftly 
moving surface of the water boiled with the thickly 
pattering drops of rain. While waiting for the rain to 
cease, we had lunch. The clouds finally began to blow 
over, and we forthwitli again got under way, and, ere 
long, tlie last rack disappeared and the sunshine, pouring 
down from a clear sky, filled all the valley with brilliantly 
luminous light. The river then soon began to wind in 
a labyrinthian maze over a wide intervale, turning indeed 
in most capricious fashion hither and thither, as if it had 
lost its way. The reaches curled round and round, one 
into another, and at brief intervals we faced every point of 
the compass. Luckily there was a good current most of 
the time. After a while, however, the river seemed to be 
moving in a northerly direction, and we passed through 
many long, wide reaches, where trees lined the bai^ks 
almost continuously. Here the Nashua was indeed 
a lotus-like stream, and, as we pursued our course close to 
shore under the branches which drooped over the water 
in a sleepy way, it was easy to fall into a dreamful mood, 
while the stillness of the scene, the quiet flow of the 
river, and the gentle rocking of the boat, all contributed 
to lull one's senses to a dumb feeling of enjoyment. 
Unless, indeed, I am very much mistaken, some one did 
fall asleep. 

At length the river approached a high hill on the east 
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and we Hwuug mider a bridge tif the Worcester aud 
Nashua Railroad, and put ashore at the east end of thf 
road bridge, which Hpsins tlie rivei' at the head of the next 
bend below. The d^iiSt (if Still River Village is only 
a few steps away. The village however, is half a inile 




distiint oil t(i[i fif the liil!, and is reached liv a direct, but 
jiretty steep road. The view along tlie way, aud especially 
near and at the siiramit, however, amply 'repays the 
trouble of ascent. The valley of the Nashua below is 
wide and deep, and stretches away a magnificent vista 
towards the southwest. Opposite are broad, high hills, 
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aud liehirid them hillt^jps roll away until lost in the 
^listance. The Nashua makes a wide semi-circular sweep 
from West Boylston to Still River Village, which is Avell 
indicated by the relative change in position of Wachusett. 
At West Boylston, Wachusett stands out a sharp cone in 
the north, while at Still Ri^er Village, elongated into 
slopes of exquisite gracefulness, it bounds the western 
liorizon. The view northward, which terminates with the 
blue peak of Monadnock, is alsf> very tine. 

The few houses of Still River Village are grouped about 
a triple cross-road on the crown of a hill, where the suns 
of summer and tlie winds of winter have the freest access. 
'T is a quiet place, as befits its name, which it derives, 
I suppose, from a sluggish stream that somewhere 
meanders over the intervale below. As we walked along 
the deserted roads, not a soul in sight and the only sound 
the harmonious clang of a blacksmith's hammer on anvil, 
it seemed indeed as if we had come to a Dreamthorpe in 
Arcadia. Still River Village, however, boasts a post-office, 
which we discovered, after a long search, in the wood-shed 
attached to a private house. The office was equipped 
with a single row of open boxes affixed to the wall. In 
one was a paper and iii another a letter, which, it is to be 
hoped, were not soon taken away. 

We got under way again about four o'clock, and pulled 
at a leisurely pace through a succession of lazily winding 
reaches. We were once startled for a moment by the 
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\ eottnd of a stone pluuijiin^ into the water quite uear us. 
We were unly apliished, but iievertlielesa set up an outcry 
which speedily brought a farmer through the bushes on 
the bank with an apology of his complete ignorance of 
our presence, whicli was, no doubt, the entire truth. After 
rowing about an hour in all, we landed at the head of 
an abrupt bend of tlie nver on the right, aud pi'ocuied 
some supplies at a farm-house just abovt5. 

The river had before been moving generally eastward, 
but here to<5k a turn in a westerly direction uutd it laved 
a hill where the remains of stone abutments were \-iHilile 
on both sides of the river. The reaches were all quite 
long, and after puUijig pi^t the ruins of an old dam we 
entered one of great length aud beauty. The banks on 
cither side were high and lined with trees, and away at 
the end where the river disappeare<l in a curve to the 
right was a great bank of sand aud above it an open grove 
of lofty pines. We landed beneath their shade alongside 
a fallen tree, and clambering up the sandy slope found llie 
ground above smooth as a house-floor and covered with 
a raattiug of pine pins softer to foot-fall thau Moquette 
or Axmiuster. Tlie water in the long I'each tltrough 
which we had just come, smooth as glass, reflected l^louds 
and sky as in a udrror. Just below, the river descended 
with a rush by a lugh clay-bank, while a brook, which 
goes by the euphonious title of Catacoonamaug, poured 
with a loud roar over a stony chaunel along one side 
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of the grove and emptied into the Nashua half-way down 
the rapid. We pitched the tent in an open space near 
the edge of the bank, where the canvas gleamed almost 
sacrilegiously white in the solemn shade of a forest aisle, 
which ended in darksome recesses ; while the sunlight 
stieanied above the tops of the trees and fell like a 
benediction upon a ([uaint old farm-house on the ridge 
of a hill which slopes up with gentle inclination from the 
opposite bank. The Fitchburg Railroad runs along the 
hills on the westerly side of the river. We heard from 
time to time the roar of a train, and occasionally caught 
sight of a puff of smoke. We could plainly hear the trains 
slowing to a stop at Shirley Village, about a mile back 
of us through the woods, and also the strokes of the town 
clock which rang out the hours in long, musical tones. A 
path led among tlic pines to the village, but someliow 
we did not get there, and Shirley Village remains the 
Carcassonne of the trip. 

We got under way about eight o'clock next morning. 
We had considerable trouble in getting under a barbed 
wire stretched across the stream just at the foot of the 
ra})i(l. The river was quite swift in several places below 
and at times shallow. We pulled along the east bank to 
keep out of the sun's rays. While rowing by the mouth 
of a shallow bayou we discovered a huge snapping turtle 
in full flight for the river. The oarsman endeavored to 
stop his progress with an oar, but after turning him over 
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and dancing him ou his head several times, the watei' got 
riled, and in the confusion ]ie eseaiteil. After rowing 
aliiiiit two miles we pulled under a bridge, the road ea«t 
from wiiieh leads to Ayer Junction, and just below shot 
through a little fall of water amid the ruins tjf au old dam. 
Tlie river then flows with an oeeasionnl ripple to the 
bridge of the Fitchbui'g Railroad, under wljich it pouis 
in quite a snoft rapid. We landed near one end of it on 
the right and walked to Ayer Junction, which is three 
fourths of a juile from the river. The convergence of 
several railroads gives the village an air of uonsidenible 
importance. What a relief, though, upon returning, to 
leave the hard bed of the railroad with its confusing series 
of cross-ties and long lines of glistening rails, aud once 
more embark on the cool river and swing with the How 
of ;i stream gently winding between green banks in a 
cnift responsive to every stroke of the oar! We pulled 
along one or the other bank in the current, now past « 
sliore lined with bushes and often under overhanging 
trees. Beyond, on either side, was a pleasing variety 
of scenery, a wooded hill near or afar off, a grove of pines, 
or a cultivated field, all quiet and seemingly asleep in 
the heated noonday air. The river alone gave sign of 
life, but it too Anally made its way lazily amid the 
tranquil scenes around. 

We pulled perhaps an hour, and then landed on the 
left bank and spread our blankets at the edge of a sunken 
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road at the foot of a steep, thickly wooded hillside. A 
stream of crystal water sparkled across the road a short 
distance away, and above was the embankment of a dam 
and a curious old saw-mill. Below the mill was a small, 
shallow pond, which was, however, the favored abode 
of a multitude of frogs, among whom, with the willing aid 
of a friendly urchin, we made sad havoc in the course of 
the afternoon, and had an extra entrSe of rare delicac)', 
in spite perhaps of mottled associations, for supper. 

We got under way again late in the day, and soon 
pulled under a road bridge, then past the mouth of Squan- 
nacook River, and under the bridge of the Peterborough 
and Shirley Railroad just below, and thence in a suc- 
cession of long, straight reaches to the Red Bridge at 
Groton. We landed about a third of a mile below the 
bridge, and pitched the tent on the high right bank at the 
edge of a grove of pines. The camp-fire, after dark, 
lighted up the dense array of trees with startling shadows, 
and when it was suffered to die away, we were in the 
midst of a scene desolate in the extreme. Below, the 
river was still and dark ; opposite, flat fields rising in 
slopes of gentlest inclination, stretched drearily away to 
a sky-line of black clouds ; overhead, a few stars brightly 
twinkled amid the spray of the motionless black pine 
boughs, but elsewhere there was no light nor any sound, 
save the distant croaking of a frog, or, at a rare interval, 
the dull rumble of a team across the bridge above, and we 
therefore sfladlv lost ourselves in slumber. 
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'\T7"E pulled back Ui the Ked Brid^ early on the mor- 
' ' row. and then walked to the village of Groton. 
which is about a mile from the river. The road leads up a 
hill, which rises in long and easy slopes, to a road called 
Farmer's Row, which runs north and south along the edge 
of a wide jilateau. On the wall bordering the Row, a stone 
has been placed, by Mr, James Lawrence, near his resi- 
dence, which bears the following inscription : " Near 
this spot, three children) Sarah, John, and Zacariah Tar- 
bell were captured by the Indians, June 20. 1707. They 
were taken tcj Canada, whwe the sister was placed iu a 
convent. The brothers becanif chiefs of the C'oughna- 
wago tribe, and were among the founders of St. Regis, 
where they have descendants now living." From Farm- 
er's Row there is a magnificent view, westward, over the 
valley of the Naehna, which is very wide but fiuite 
shallow. The hills fade a.way in receding masses of 
green, the outermost circle set with a rim of blue moun- 
tains which shoot up here and there into little peaks, in 
a way unique and extremely pictnresqtie ; while Monad- 
nock, in the north, and Waehusett, in the west, dominate 
still all the landscape. From Farmer's Row, the princi- 
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pal part of 'the village presents a very fine appearance, 
on slightly rising gn)un(l on a street which runs to the 
eastward of the Row, and nearly parallel with it. 
Tlie liouses, many of which are almost concealed in the 
midst of trees, extend in a long, irregular line beneath a 
heavy bank of dark-green foliage, above which rises, here 
and there, a church-spire, pointing heavenward. 

Proceeding northerly, along the Row, a street leads to 
the right into the Main Street of the village. Near the 
junction of tlie streets is the old burying ground. On 
the side street, just before going to the Main Street, is 
the house wherein Margaret Fuller was born and passed 
her girlhood days. Then proceeding south, one comes to 
the post-oflBce, and in the same building is the town 
library. Nearly opposite, is tlie residence of ex-Governor 
Boutwell ; and in rear thereof, and not far distant, is an 
eminence called Gibbet Hill, from a tradition that an 
Indian was executed there. The summit commands a 
very fine view. Then one comes to the buildings of 
Lawrence Academy on the left-hand side, while nearly 
opposite is a row of old houses, one of which, at present 
occupied by a dealer in old furnitiu^e, was built nearly 
two hundred years ago ; and there are several other 
houses, equally old, in other parts of the town. 

On the same street, which is bordered on both sides by 
beautiful elms of massive growth, is the old tavern, the 
Central House, which was used as a residence before the 
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Revolution ; and farther down the road is the site of the 
house, marked by a stone bearing a suitable inscription, 
wherein William Prescott, the commander of the Ameri- 
can forces at the battle of Bunker Hill, was born ; and 
near at hand, is a fine, large, old-fashioned house, which 
was, at one time, a boarding school, and attended by 
Margaret Fuller. 

Whoever, however, desires to know about Groton 
should consult the histories of the Hon. Samuel A. Green, 
ex-mayor of Boston, a native of Groton, who has made a 
complete collection of the epitaphs in the burying ground, 
the early town records, and written a History of Groton 
During the Indian Wars, besides compiling much other 
miscellaneous information of an interesting character, 
about the old taverns and stage lines, for instance. There 
is also a very good history of the town by Caleb Butler. 

Groton had very much the same ex[)erieuce as Lancaster 
in the Indian Wars. The town was settled in. 1655, 
and was in no way molested until ah attack, ' which was 
made during King Philip's War, March 16, 1676. The 
inhabitants, however, alarmed by the fate of Lancaster, 
had retired to the garrison houses, five in number, the 
sites of which are still known, and were situated, four at 
least, near the present Main Street. One garrison was 
taken, but only three persons were lost.- Nearly all the 
buildings of the settlement were destroyed, however, 
J including the meeting-house, the site of which has also 
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been recently indicated by a monument. Soon after the 
attack, however, the inhabitants abandoned the place, 
and remained away nearly two years before they ventured 
to return. They were subject still to alarms from time to 
time, however, and an occasional assault and depredation, 
and, during King William's War, an attack was made 
July 27, 1694, in which twenty or more persons were 
killed and a dozen or more taken into captivity. 

Not far south of the post-office a road leads off from 
Main Street and, after running westerly over the plateau, 
terminates on Farmer's Row, just south of the road up 
from the Red Bridge. 

It is supposed that just above the bridge on the west 
side of the river was tlie site of an Indian village, as 
a number of stone implements have been found there 
near the bank of the strea*ni ; and the site of other Indian 
villages has been indicated in the same way in other 
places in the town. « Dr. Green has quite a large collection 
of the crude utensils used by the Indians, which have 
been gathered in various j)arts of the town, in the rooms 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, in Boston. 

We returned to the boat about eleven o'clock, and were 
soon under way. After skirting the high east bank which 
makes a long curve to where we encamped, we continued 
on in a good current. By and by the banks were, for the 
most part, covered with a riotous growth of bushes and 
above were almost continuously lined with trees, mostly 
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piues. It seemed indeed much of the time as if we were 
on a river of wildernesses. 

We pulled up after a leisurely row of about an hour, 
perhaps less, under Fitch's Bridge, which was fastened to 
the banks by two long cables. The road east leads to 
Groton, which is about two miles distant. The road, 
however, branches on the way, the southerly road 
terminating, after a course a little more roundabout than 
the other, in the village, while the other intersects the 
Great Road, so called, a road of unusual width, formerly 
the old stage route, which runs direct from the village to 
Tileston and Hollingsworth's paper mills, and is there 
continued over the river on a bridge designated Emery's 
Bridge on an old map, though I think that now-a-days it is 
generally spoken of as the Paper Mill Bridge. From 
this, the third and last brid^ in Groton, it is about 
a mile — a pretty long one, however — by the Great 
Road to the village. 

The road west from Fitch's Bridge likewise branches 
into two, one of which, well shaded with great maples, 
runs north parallel with the river, and the other dis- 
appears around the spur of a hill and runs, I know not 
wliere. 

We obtained some supplies at a farm-house, prettily 
located on the lower road, and had a season of idleness 
under the maples and on the bridge. After a while we 
embarked again and pulled through the reaches and then 
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landed on the low, open, left lnuik, tmd had Innch under 
a niiiiiiiiKith uak, which waa partly surrounded at a 
rea|)eflfu] distance by a large family of small trees. TJie 
river in front was motionless, us if it too were quietly 
enjoying a rest. The bank opposite was also low, and 
l>eyoud were broad and fertile meadows which terininateil 
against pretty, dai'k-greeu hills. 




When we started on it was about three o'clock. As we 
rowed along we beard the noise of machinery, which grew 
louder and louder, and, ere long, we pulled under the 
Piifier Mill Bridge which was being painted a veiy effective 
red, and came close to the edge iif a dam ju«t below us 
water was not ]»onring over. We could n<it get by on the 
right, however, as Tileston and Holliugsworth's paper 
mills covers the bank between the bridge and tlie east 
end of the dam, ao we pulled to the west shore and 
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landed there on the hulkhead. It wuuhi have Leeit eiisy 
to' make a carry thence idoug the hank, hut, having first 
unloaded tlie baggage, we lowered tfie hoat over the dam 
and uionred lier at the edge of the flooring below, and in 
a few minutes the b^gage was tossed down, stowed, and 
we were drifting along in deep water with a rapid eurrent. 
Before fully getting under way we passed several women 
in a gnjup on the bank, who looked, in flowing dreasen, 
much like Greek goddesses of Hibernian descent. 

Just below where the dam now stands there used to 
be a shallow plaee in the river called Stony fordway. 
Here, on May 8. 1709, John Shattuck, one of the select- 
men of the town of Groton, and his son, while crossing 
the river, were killed by the Indians, and recently a stone 
has been erected by Messrs. Tileston and Hollingsworth, 
near the mill, in commemoration of the event. 

The laat man killed by the Indiana in Gr<Jton was one 
John Ames, who was slain on the west side of the river, 
not far from the bridge, July P, 1724. The Indian who 
killed him was, however, slain almost imuiediately after- 
ward by Ames's sou. 

On the east side of the Hollia Road, perhaps a mile and 
a (]uarter from the village, was the site of a house which 
has i-eeently been marked by a monument hearing tlic 
following inscri])tion: "Here dwelt William and Deliver- 
ance Longley, with their eight children. On the twenty- 
seventh of July. 1694. the Indians killed the father and 
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mother and five of the children and carried into captivity 
the other three." Of these children, one, Lydia, was sold 
to the French and placed in a convent, became a Catholic, 
and died at the age of eighty-four ; one perished of hunger 
and cold soon after his capture ; while the other, after 
remaining with the Indians four years, was ransomed 
against his will and afterward lived and died in Groton, 
and his remains now repose in the old burying ground. 

The scenery along the river below the paper mills is 
very fine. We passed two or three rush-lined bays, thick 
with lily-pads, and a sheltered cove, whose dark expanse- 
was dotted with a countless array of yellow lilies ; and 
now and then a few fragrant white pond-lilies Avhicli 
bloomed, however, at rare intervals along the river border.. 
Here and there along tlie turfy banks stood a great elm 
in stately dignity, while on either hand were broad, fertile 
intervales and liills near or remote. Occasionally we 
passed a group of lofty trees, and farther down innumer- 
able squads of jnnes. 

After rowing about an hour the river began to grow 
wider and quite sluggish, and was often bordered with 
sedges. By and by we came to a small but very graceful 
islet, covered with trees, at a bend of the stream. On tlie 
right is a high, broad hill, bordered at the north by a 
dense forest of pines, which approaches the river nearly 
opposite the islet. We then passed through a slight rapid^ 
and thereafter kept along the east shore in a considerable- 
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current in the shadow of i)ines which line the bank 
almost continuously to Pepperell. 

We pulled through the reach, which is quite long and 
straight, with houses of the village in view at the foot 
of it, and landed just above the west end of the dam, and 
then, from the bridge which crosses the river just below, 
examined the dam to see how we could best get around 
it. The east bank is high and wellnigh impossible of 
access. One might indeed get a boat over at the east end 
of the dam itself if water was not pouring over, tis there 
is a ledge of rocks below there sufficiently high to give 
footing. It would, however, apparently be an under- 
taking of doubtful value, as it would have been difficult 
to navigate the river below when water was pouring over 
the dam at full head, on account of rocks and shallows. 
We were, in addition, informed that there is another dam 
only a short distance farther down. The second dam 
is quite low, but we concluded upon the whole that it 
would be better to make a carry to the lower mill, a 
distance of about quarter of a mile in all ; and we there- 
fore had a man take the boat on a wheelbarrow, while 
we followed with the baggage. 

We had not proceeded far, muffled with parcels of 
various kinds, when a rapid succession of hollow splash- 
ings fell upon our ears, and almost ere we realized the 
nature and occasion of the mishap we found a couple 
of dozen eggs, which had escaped through the dampened 
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bott'iiu of A paper bag, stri^wiug the liard walk at our 
feet, and a woiuaii, previously screened from observation 
V)ehind a pair of blinds, thereupon laughed aloud. The 
iiupiilse, however, that moved her to merriment was, I 
assure her, very pardonable, and if the aecident pleased 
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the fair — I hope aiie was fair — incognita, I am sii. 
incident amused us. 

We lauuched the boat in the tail-i-ace in the yard of the 
mill and were aoou speeding in a swift current along the 
western shore of the river. We soon lauded, however, at 
the covered bridge, a huge, gloomy, cavernous structure. 
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with very picturesque surroundings, especially about the 
western mouth. 

Here, and on other occasions while in the vicinity, we 
heard a strange gibberish issuing out of the mouths of 
boys and young maidens, in Avhich we finally distinguished 
sounds like hashee and tuthashee, which gave a key 
to a dialect that, I believe, has some affinity to the Latin 
tongue. A sentence sounded thus : — 

'' I wuv-o-nun-dud-e-rug wuv-hash-e-rug-e tut-hash-e-y 
a-rug-e gug-o-i-nun-gug wuv-i-tut-hash tut-hash-e bub-o-a- 
tut ! " 

This language, which, after all, is simply an extension' 
of English, is formed by doubling each consonant and 
placing the vowel u between the two, except certain 
consonants whose sound will not permit, as c, which 
becomes cans to distinguish it from k, and h, which 
becomes hash, j, jug, r, rug, and w, wuv; while q and x 
and tlie vowels remain the same. Pronounced as the 
youth of Pepperell pronounced it, trippingly on the 
tongue, witli the rapidity of great familiarity, it had 
a sound as foreign and unintelligible as the speech of 
Greek or Choctaw. If only the oft-recurring "hash" 
could be changed into a form a little less flat and dis- 
cordant, the flow of the utterance would be, from the 
constant repetition of the most euphonious of vowels, as 
musical as Tuscan- Italian, or the Spanish of Castile. 

Pepperell was set off from Groton and given the name 
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of Pepperell in honor (jf Sir William Pepperell, who 
commandecl the New England expedition of six thousand 
men that cai>tured Louisburg and subjected the Isle of 
('ni)e Breton to the possession of Great Britain, in 1745. 
The principal village, which is called Middle Pepperell, is 
iibout a mile from the river. The village along the west 
side of the river bv the mills is called Babbatasset, wliieh 
was the Indian name c^f the locality. East Village is 
situated along the Nissitisset, a stream which entities 
into the Nashua a short distance below the covered 
bridge, while opposite Babbatasset is the Depot Village^ 
as it is called thereabouts, though it appears on maps as 
East Pepperell. 

We encamped about lialf a mile down river on the left 
bank under a canopy of pines. We broke camp late in the 
afternoon of the next djiy, and drifted quite swiftly along 
in a strong current, and occasionally were hurried r)nward 
by a rapid. The banks were (^uite high and almost 
continuously lined with trees. After a while the river 
grew broader and we passed several quite high sand bluffs. 
We rowed about an hour altogether, and then landed on 
th(} right bank, and at a house above, the first we had seen, 
made incj^uiry as to our whereabouts. The woman who 
lX',i\i) us directions said sho saw our boat coming round 
th(^ bend above and for a moment thought it was a canoe 
ill which her son was making a voyage home from Canada. 
He had intended to come down the Passumpsic into the 
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Connecticut, and paddle down the Connecticut to Miller's 
River, and up Miller's River as far as possible, which, I 
should say, could not be very far, — and then, making 
a carry by the Fitchburg Railroad, launch his canoe in 
the North Branch of the Nashua, and so reach home, 
— an interesting journey I hope he successfully accom- 
plished. 

Around the next bend below tlie place where we 
landed, is a covered bridge, high above the water. The 
bed of the river underneath is quite thickly strewn with 
rocks. ^We had some trouble threading our way among 
them, bur at length came to a shallow channel on the left 
through which we towed the boat. It would l)e easy to 
shoot a little fall the river makes on the right were it not 
that the water just below dashes with great violence 
against a rocky ledge. Wo afterward heard it stated that 
the Nashua Manufacturing Comi)any intends soon to 
erect a dam here. There is a small settlement at the 
east end of the bridge, which is colloquially known as 
Pumpkin Town. The road west from the bridge leads to 
HoUis, which is about three miles distant. It is one of 
the earliest settlements in New Hampshire, and, I am 
informed, still preserves marks of its antiquity. We 
pitched the tent on the right bank of the bend next 
below the falls, as night was falling upon the shadowy 
landscape. 

We were under way again early Monday morning and 
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rowed along the east bank in a fair current, and for a long 
time in the shadow of quite an extensive wood. Wild 
roses and flowers of various hue bloomed at frequent 
intervals along shore, and the air was full of invigorating 
freshness. By and by we passed an island of comely pro- 
2)()rti()ns, covered with rich undergrowth, and woods, and 
iields in constant succession. While rowing along we 
amTised ourselves for a time by blowing soapbubbles. 
The rainbow-hued globes, instead of bursting when they 
touch(Ml the water, as we supi)()sed they would, glanced 
lightly along even where it was calm, or gayly bounded 
from wave to wave, usually a long time before flashing 
out of sight. Occasionally a biibble mounting in air, 
moved quickly to tlie inq;)ulse of every variable wind 
hither and tliither Tintil, like its companions on the water, 
the brilliant iridescence burst into Jio thingness. 

After about an hour's pull we» came to Mine Run, tlie 
last fall in the river above Nashua. Below the dam at the 
h(iad of the run was a dry bed of naked jagged rocks 
which curved downward out of sight between steep banks 
(covered with dreary pines, and all the valley below was 
a silent sea of green spray. A carry in the rough channel 
to tli(* In^ad of the river would have been long and 
diflicult, so we rowed over a boom of logs and carried the 
boat around the gate^house at the right and launched 
her ill the canal below, which, however, at once broad- 
ened out into a wide reservoir, bordered with trees except 
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at the end bel<jw where it is Huarred by a great bauk of 
saud which glistened iu tlio ami. We lingered some time 
ill the open apace by the gate-house and. in tlie wonds 
iirouiid the head of tlie reservoir, amid a strange solitude. 
undisturbed, except by the noise of the water, which 
stru^led out from under the gate, and, at brief intervals, 
moaned like some muuster in distress. 

When we embarked and put off into the reservoir we 
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wei-e for a while in much doubt which way to proceed. 
We pulled, however, along tlie northern shore and jit 
length discovered the liead of the canal which was screened 
From view around a bend, itnd uujuyed very much onr pull 
through the long, uniform reaelies tliat gently curved one 
into another between tree-lined banks. The canal is wide 
iiud deep, and the water i-uns along through it in heavy 
volume with strong current. The cauul is dug ahing the 
sidu iif » liill and near the end is quite liigh alxtve the 
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river, which lies in peaceful quiet in the valley below. 
After a delightful sail of nearly two miles in all, we landed 
at a carriage-gate on the road which runs along the outer 
enbankment of the canal, and, carrying the boat across 
the road, lowered her down the steep bank on the other 
side, and in a few minutes launched her once more on the 
Nashua. We pulled up river a short distance and pitched 
tlie tent in a piece of woods on the grounds of the Nashua 
Manufacturing Company, which extend for three miles 
between the canal and rivei. 

During the niglit we were awakened by a terrific clap 
of thunder, whicli was followed by dazzling flashes of 
lightning, and a furious thunder storm burst upon us. 
The wind was so violent that we were for a time appre- 
hensive that it would demolish the tent, which had been 
less securely fastened than usual, but fortunately the 
canvas stood up under it, and we escaped a wetting. 

We embarked for our final pull Tuesday morning at an 
early hour. We rowed tlirough quite a long reach past 
a wooded bank on the right, which, after a while, receded 
around a deep recess ; while opposite were broad fields with 
hills beyond, and before us was the tall brick chimney of 
n mill, and here and there amid green slopes the steeple of 
a church and houses of Nashua. We soon pulled around 
an abrupt bend, wooded on the left, while opposite, a little 
farther down the reach below, was the long, high, imposing 
mill of the Nashua Manufacturing Company, and our way 
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was then in the midst of tlie Mty. At the end uf the 
reach, whicli is lined un the south side with miUs and on the 
iKH-th with dwelHngs, is a long bridge. Theve is a dam 
aiulive pnwe 



just below Nashua whiuli 




to the 



Jackson Mills, and it ih only a short distance below the 
mill tt> the Merriniac. We landed at Boynton's boal- 
liuttse. No. 46 Front Street, whence it is only a few 
minutes' walk to the diijiSt of the Boston and Lowell Rail- 
ruarl. which is near the north end of the bridge. 

It is thirty-seven miles by rail from West Boylstcm ti) 
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Nashua, but it is safe to say that the distance by river is 
at least sixty. The trip occupied a week, but we were 
actually in the boat rowing only about thirty hours in all. 
Tliere is indeed an almost constant temptation to linger 
along the delightful course of the gentle Nashua, and at 
the end one could not, I think, well help indulging 
a regret tli,at the voyage had changed from a reality to 
a dream.. 
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